




















THE THUMB-NAIL CLASSIC 
CONTEST 





Report of the Committee of Judges 





THE Writer’s Thumb-nail Classic Contest for the best 
description in four lines of verse or twenty-eight words of prose 
of the assassination of Abraham Lincoln closed on March 15. The 
response to the contest has been unexpectedly gratifying to the 
judges. In all, more than four thousand manuscripts have been 
submitted, and these from all parts of the country. A large number 
are of such exceptional merit as to deserve special mention in a 
full report of the judges which will be given in the May WRITER. 
Awards have already been made, but, for the benefit of the many 
contributors who may be neither readers nor subscribers to THE 
WRITER, arrangements have been made to announce the winners 
of the contest for the first ‘ime through the press on April 14, the 
anniversary of Lincoln’s assassination. 


(Signed ) 


RoBERT HILLYER, Chairman 
Witi1aM D. KENNEDY 
JoHN P. MArRQuaANpD 





























Thomas Hardy Maps the “Tess” Country 


Kennebunkport, Maine. 
June 4, 1924. 
My dear Mr. Briggs:— 

Apropos of your Hardy edition—JI have just discovered in my library a copy of 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” in which is inserted a map, drawn by Mr. Hardy for Mr. 
Deland, of Tess’s country. As I recall now, Mr. Hardy and Mr. Deland had some corre- 
spondence about that part of England, and my husband at that time thought of going to 
see Mr. Hardy himself. Hardy’s letter saying he would be glad to see him, I am afraid I 
cannot at this moment, put my hand on; but he did take the trouble to draw the little 
map, to show Mr. Deland just where Tess had gone. In its way, I think it is a really in- 
teresting and valuable thing, and I wondered whether, in getting out this edition of Hardy, 
you would be in the least interested to use this little map, perhaps with some comment or 
note to show how kind Mr. Hardy was to two unknown Americans who wanted to pay 
their respects to him. As it happened, we were unable to do so, but of course Mr. Deland 
kept this little map. If you want to see it, I will send it to you. 


Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET DELAND. 
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The Technique of Modern Poetry 


By Robert HILLYER 


II — The Music of Words 


A NEWSPAPER reports Thomas Hardy as saying: “For my 
own part I think, though all writers may not agree with 
me, that the shortest way to good prose is by the route of 
goad verse. The apparent paradox — I cannot remember 
who first expressed it — that the best poetry is the best 
prose ceases on examination to be a paradox and becomes 
a truism.” Mr. Hillyer presents the cause of good verse 
in a way that is both interesting and sound. 


ITY the poor versifier who, having chosen 

the exact word for his thought, believes 
that his technical equipment is complete. As 
a matter of fact, his verbal task is less than 
half accomplished. For in poetry we must 
consider not only the overtones of meaning 
conveyed by a word but also the overtones 
of sound. 

Let us admit at once that the true music of 
words cannot be analyzed, taught, or learned. 
The feeling for it abides in the natural ear of 
the writer, and if that sensitiveness to ap- 
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propriate sound be lacking or false, then the 
ear is not the ear of a poet. And note well 
that a mere delight in sonorous sound may 
not indicate the working of a poetic ear; the 
true artist is sensitive to every kind of sound 
and will employ those that are abrupt and 
jagged as often as those that are melodious; 
—each in its proper place. Our orchestra 
must have not only violins, harps, and ’cellos, 
but drums, cymbals, and trumpets as well. 
Walter Pater’s remark that all the arts 
tend toward music applies particularly to 
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poetry, — the poetry of emotion and mood. 
All of us have at some time experienced an 
emotion too vague to be expressed in a defi- 
nite verbal formula, which has, nevertheless, 
suggested a phrase or a sentence harmonious 
with it. Even people not poets share this ex- 
perience: in moments of extreme joy or sor- 
row they babble over and over again words 
which at the time seem of significance, but 
recalled later, in a different mood, are pa- 
tently nonsense. Or sometimes in a dream, 
verses occur to us which seem heavenly ut- 
terance, so vast, so exquisite is their meaning. 
Robert Bridges gives a dignified expression 
to this experience: 


I too will something make 

And joy in the making; 
Although tomorrow it seem 
Like the empty words of a dream 
Remembered on waking. 


Then there is Shakspere’s couplet 


Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth 
flatter 

In sleep a King; but waking, no such 
matter. 


Now most of the moods and emotions 
which find expression in poetry are very 
much of the nature of dreams. They take 
possession of all our faculties, suspending 
those which are not in sympathy with them. 
We note in passing that the Puritans, who 
never allowed themselves to be possessed by 
any mood, who fought off any emotion good 
or evil, produced very little poetry. It is 
essential that the poet run the spiritual risk 
of yielding completely to the impulse which 
is trying to make him its instrument, for if he 
hold back, if he stint his inspiration either 
through caution or through the knowledge 
that it is lunch time and he is hungry, then he 
is not the single-toned lyre that he must 
be. The many conspicuous moral failures 
among artists of all sorts do not indicate that 
the makers are less responsible than other 


men, but merely that they have taken more 
than the usual risk and have not always come 
through unscathed. Shelley’s invocation 
“Make me thy lyre even as the forest is” was 
not empty rhetoric; it was the yea-saying of 
a spirit desperately in earnest. 

Where the mood leaves off, artistry must 
begin. We can not, like the man in the dream, 
leave the mood to dictate the form as well as 
the content of our poem. Once in a great 
many years a poem is produced in this 
manner by genius with whom technical ex- 
cellence is instinctive. The supreme poem of 
unedited mood is, of course, Coleridge’s 
“Kubla Khan.” Here the music is perfect, 
the images inevitable, and we ask no more 
of the poem than that it possess us with its 
literally meaningless incantation even as the 
original mood possessed Coleridge. There are 
other fragments of the same sort, such as 
Hamlet’s quatrain 


Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play; 
For some must watch, 
sleep,— 
So runs the world away. 


while some must 


Here there is no “message” for the literal- 
minded, but anyone with an ear for the music 
of words will not fail to catch the weary 
melancholy, the wistfulness, which cry out 
from these lines as they might cry out from 
the adagio of some fine symphony. Another 
example is Blake’s “Sunflower”: 


Ah Sunflower, weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the sun; 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime 
Where the traveller’s journey is done; 


Where the youth pined away with desire, 
And the pale virgin shrouded in snow, 
Arise from their graves, and aspire 
Where my Sunflower wishes to go! 


The symbolic meaning of the poem is ob- 
viously the yearning of weary flesh for the 
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peace of Eternity, but we need no verbal key 
to that meaning for the music conveys it. 


I quote these passages not to incite the 
reader toward what we might call the sub- 
conscious method of composition. We are not 
Coleridges, Shaksperes, or Blakes. Poems like 
those are exceptions to the general rule that 
in expressing a vague mood our diction must 
be as definite as possible. No less a poet than 
Poe failed miserably when he tried to employ 
abstract music for the expression of an ab- 
stract mood. In “‘Ulalume,” the deliberate at- 
tempt to employ words as mere music bores 
the reader. “The Raven” is better, but even 
this poem would gain immeasurably by a 
slight shift to more familiar mental territory. 
Following Poe, the French poet Mallarmé 
goes to the extreme of doing away completely 
with all semblance of literal meaning; he gives 
us no images, no ideas, merely a flow of sound 
which, in his estimation, will reawaken in 
us the sensations incident to the composition 
of his work. Of course he fails in his purpose. 


At the present time the magazines are full 
of verses which are justified neither by 
their music nor by their idea. The notion is 
prevalent, apparently, that a complete lack of 
thought can be compensated for by a pretty 
lilt or a sonorous word. I have already spoken 
against the use of abstract words, and that is 
a warning which can not be too often re- 
peated. Eternity, for instance, is a very har- 
monious word indeed, but no poet has the 
right to use it unless he means it in its full 
significance, — and, in this temporal exis- 
tence, such occasions are rare. No music but 
perfect music can make up for a total lack of 
content. Hence, the good lyric should not only 
sing well, it should also have something to 
say, and in most cases we soon discover that 
the simplest method of saying is also the 
most melodious way of singing. There is an 
Elizabethan lyric which has always seemed 
to me without a flaw. The emotional content 
is not large, to be sure, but it is set forth so 
simply, so naturally, that we almost hear 
the melody to which it was sung: 


Weep you no more, sad fountains; 
What need you flow so fast? 
Look how the snowy mountains 
Heaven’s sun doth gently waste. 
But my Sun’s heavenly eyes 
View not your weeping, 

That now lies sleeping, 

Softly, now softly lies 

Sleeping. 


As I said in beginning our discussion, there 
is no law by which such melody can be 
achieved. It is the product of a naturally 
musical ear developed by the continual con- 
sciousness that lyric poetry must be song. It 
is the golden mean between poetry too 
starched with idea and poetry too flimsy from 
the lack of it. We read Tennyson more for 
his music than his thought, Browning for his 
thought more than his music, Shakspere for 
music and thought of equal nobility, equal 
grandeur. And to those who have not the ex- 
perience of these poets, we would recommend 
an aspiration toward clear thought as well 
as clear sound, so that if our melody fail of 
perfection, at least something will be left to 
make the poem worth reading. 

Some elements of the music of words can 
be taught: alliteration, assonance, and 
rhyme. 

Alliteration is the oldest poetical device in 
our language. It consists of the recurrence of 
an initial consonant sound. In Anglo-Saxon 
poetry this recurrence followed a definite pat- 
tern. We have abandoned the pattern and 
employ the device irregularly to enhance the 
quality of our music. There is only one law 
which can be laid down in this connection: 
do not overwork alliteration. A very little, 
subtly introduced, is all our rhymed and 
metred verse will endure without protest. 
Milton who was a master of alliterative ef- 
fects, sometimes employs them much more 
emphatically than we should dare to do. For 
example, 


. most musical 
Most melancholy nightingale. 
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Swinburne, who in so many ways was a mas- 
ter of harmonious language, marred some of 
his finest poems by the overuse of alliteration. 


. For winter rains and ruins are over, 
And all the season of snows and sins . 


. Osweet stray sister, O shifting swallow, 
The heart’s division divideth us . 


In lines such as these, the alliteration be- 
comes so heavy that the poem breaks down 
under the weight of sound. Swinburne himself 
recognized his failing and parodied it. Yet 
more delicately employed, as in the / sounds 
in this passage from Tennyson, alliteration 
justifies the place it holds in our poetic his- 
tory: 


. ah, why 
Should life all /abour be? 
Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 
And in a (ttle while our /ips are dumb. 
Let us alone. What is it that will /ast? 
All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 


Now the # alliteration in the last line strikes 
us as being too heavy. There is not nearly 
so much of it as of the 7 sound; yet there is 
too much in close relation, whereas the / 
sounds are scattered. 

Of assonance there is not much to say. As- 
sonance is the recurrence of similar vowel 
sounds, and stands in the same relation to 
Old French Poetry as alliteration to Old Eng- 
lish. The effect is very common, and generally 
employed unconsciously. Such a line as 
Waller’s “Go, lovely rose” gains much of its 
beauty from assonance, yet this device should 
be used even more sparingly than alliteration, 
for it is only too likely to give the effect of 
a rhyme within the single line (as in the 
phrase I have just written). 

And so we come to one of the major prob- 
lems of our verse: rhyme. Theoretically, there 
is no artistic justification for this thoroughly 
unnatural device. But in practice it has cer- 
tainly proved to be one of the most natural 
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ornaments of our poetry. Milton, whose 
rhymes are the least successful part of his 
poetic technique, said of rhyme: “It is no 
necessary adjunct or true ornament of poem 
or good verse . . but the invention of a 
barbarous age to set off wretched matter and 
lame metre.” Wilde, on the other hand, called 
it “the one string we have added to the Greek 
lyre.” With this opinion, most of the poets, 
in their practice at any rate, seem to agree. 

The first charge against rhyme is that it 
limits or changes the idea. There is only one 
answer to that: don’t let it. Suppose you are 
working at top speed on some particularly 
felicitous poem. You are saying something, 
you are saying it musically—and then, sud- 
denly you are brought face to face with what 
seems to be an insoluble rhyme-puzzle. The 
chances are that the puzzle is not insoluble. 
Try hard to solve it. Perhaps you are unsuc- 
cessful, and it seems that all the energy you 
were formerly devoting to your poem is now 
directed to the rhyme and being wasted. If 
such be the case, leave the rhyme unsolved 
and go on with your work. Finish the poem 
and put it away for a few days. Probably you 
will then find that the puzzle was not so hard 
as you thought, that the phrase you wished 
to cling to is not really so effective after all, 
that the line can be swung into your scheme 
by a change that is really for the better. 
There is just one reason for following this 
suggestion: I have never known it to fail. 
Of course, we must sometimes be very bold, 
even heartless, in taking out phrases and 
whole lines, but that is as it should be. For 
all composition succeeds as much by omission 
as commission. The eraser is the one im- 
plement common to all the arts, — and it is 
one of the most serviceable. 

It may be that your rhyming will suggest 
an apt embellishment to your idea. That 
is one of the rewards of rhyming. But be very 
careful not to let your rhyme shift the main 
value of your poem. This danger accounts for 
my opposition to the use of a rhyming dic- 
tionary. When we go through the alphabet 
looking for rhyme words we seek those that 
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will best fit what we wish to say, but if we 
open to a page on which all the rhyme words 
are displayed, immediately there starts up in 
our mind a train of as many ideas as there 
are words before us. We are entranced with 
the rhyming possibilities open to us, and 
before we know what we have done, we have 
entirely lost our original theme in favour of 
another, or several others, suggested by the 
words before us. And there is an end of the 
poem we intended. We have substituted for 
it some verses very cleverly rhymed, but 
probably possessing no other virtue. Indeed 
rhyme is justified by this function if no other: 
it increases the difficulty of our medium, and 
spurs us on to our best efforts; it provides 
friction sufficient to heat our materials with- 
out burning them up. Retain rhyme and at 
the same time remove its difficulty, and you 
have merely an incentive to long-windedness. 
Therefore, I should advise against the use 
of a rhyming dictionary. 

Not only must we not allow rhyme to 
falsify our idea, we must not allow it to 
wrench our words out of their natural order. 
The feeblest versifiers have always made in- 
versions. And, it must be admitted, so have 
some of the best poets in the language. But 
we should not pattern ourselves after the 
weaker moments of our models. Inversions 
have become more and more repugnant to 
competent poets. When the reader finds us 
saying “meadows gay” instead of “gay 
meadows,” he knows perfectly well that we 
were forced to make the inversion in order to 
rhyme with “day” two lines above, and in 
this knowledge he is equipped to make fun of 
us. No artist must ever be found out when 
he is playing tricks, —— and rhyme is one of 
the hardest tricks in the language. Remember, 
then, that rhyme is the last consideration of 
all. We must maintain our idea in its original 
values, we must maintain the music of our 
verse, we must maintain the natural prose 
order of our words. Without disturbing any 
of these elements, we must rhyme. That is 
the task which no one can perform for any 
one else. It can be done by the individual 
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poet if he will practice long enough, if he is 
willing to face his work as seriously as the 
pianist learning his scales or the painter 
studying anatomy. The trouble with most 
writers of verse is that they are idle fellows 
who, wishing to express their thoroughly 
worthless selves, have turned to verse because 
they think it requires less hard labour than 
the other arts. 

Certain rhyming combinations are to be 
avoided because they are hackneyed and ob. 
vious. Of these I should list among the most 
common: love-above,  strife-life, breath- 
death, desire-fire, star-far, earth-birth, breeze- 
trees, heart-smart, together-heather, spring- 
sing. These are a few out of a large category 
which should be familiar to every reader who 
has suffered from the perusal of modern 
lyrics. Of course it were absurd to lay down a 
law against any of these combinations; we 
can only say that they have been too often 
and too loosely used and that he is a power- 
ful technician who can make them again ef- 
fective. 

The problem of imperfect rhymes has also 
troubled many a poet. Used sparingly, im- 
perfect rhymes are sometimes pleasant. Note 
that the consonant sound must never under 
any circumstances vary: time, for example, 
will never rhyme with /ine though a thousand 
novices attempt to force the issue. But the 
vowel sound may sometimes be varied. We 
have the traditional love-prove combination, 
and the long and short sounds of #, as in the 
couplet by Marvell: 


And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 


There are many other slight variations of 
the vowel sound which are not unpleasant to 
the discerning ear as long as they be intro- 
duced very seldom. 

We should also be careful in the manipula- 
tion of our “weak” endings. For example, 
melody, the last syllable of which is weak, 
should never be rhymed with another word 
with a weak ending, such as /iberty, but with 
some strong syllable, such as free, which will 
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hold up the rhyme sound competently. In 
like manner, we should not rhyme loveliness 
with visionless, since both endings are weak. 
Furthermore, in employing words with weak 
endings, even where they are coupled with 
strong endings, beware of “identical” rhyme 
sounds. Thus, we can not rhyme visionless 
with less, because we have simply repeated 
the same syllable, and that is forbidden. This 
law is well-known to everybody, yet it is 
amazing how often it is violated. I have re- 
cently seen a poem in print where sovereign 
is rhymed with rain, and through sheer care- 
lessness. 

Random “internal” rhymes are also to be 
avoided. Thus we should not write this 
couplet: 


Then to the bed they lifted up the dead 
The laurel crown still clinging to his head. 


The word bed in the body of the line rings 
an extra bell, and destroys that nice order 
of repeated sound which is the sole justifica- 
tion for rhyme. 

In conclusion, I offer for your considera- 
tion a magnificent lyric by the Poet Laureate, 
Robert Bridges. Note how skilfully he manip- 


ulates the two-syllable, or “feminine” rhymes. 
Note the distribution of alliteration and as- 
sonance, the complete polish of the whole, 
and the fine dramatic effect of the last line. 


The evening darkens over 

After a day so bright 

The windcapt waves discover 
That wild will be the night. 
There’s sound of distant thunder. 


The latest sea-birds hover 
Along the cliff’s sheer height; 
As in the memory wander 
Last flutterings of delight, 
White wings lost on the white. 


There’s not a ship in sight; 

And as the sun goes under 

Thick clouds conspire to cover 
The moon that should rise yonder. 
Thou art alone, fond lover. 


You have noticed, too, that most of the 
feminine rhymes are imperfect? and that a 
single rhyme sound pervades all the mascu- 
line rhymes of the poem? That the diction is 
absolutely simple and pictorial? Then I am 
making myself understood. 


The Truth About Literary Agents 


AN EDITORIAL ARTICLE 


NE of my acquaintances, who is equally 

successful as an author and as a host, 
says the two questions most frequently asked 
of him are: “Who is your bootlegger?” and 
“Who is your literary agent?” He regards the 
first question as no particular compliment to 
his cellar and the second as a suave and 
subtle insult to his literary ability. There is 
abroad a curious fiction that a good literary 
agent can frustrate in some curious and secret 
way an editor’s yearning for literary quality 
in the stuff he accepts and publishes. To 


many, in fact, the making of a connection 
with an agent is the only possible way to 
break down the inhibitions of the hard-boiled 
gentleman in the editorial sanctum. They go 
about whispering among themselves: “I think 
I’ve found out who Mark Twain’s literary 
agent was. Come over in the corner and I'll 
tell you about it,” appearing to take for 
granted that the whole machinery for the 
marketing of manuscripts is an underground 
railway controlled by a mysterious inner circle 
of operatives. All of this is arrant nonsense. 
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To another group, comprising a certain 
section of the literati, the agent is responsible 
for the commercialism which they believe to 
be the bane of American letters. They are 
sure that once we are rid of him, the broad 
highway to the ideal state of literature will be 
open; the hand of the author can then be 
guided by a fine frenzy, free from the taint of 
the mint, and his writings distributed by some 
occult mechanism to the white souls of the 
intelligencia. To them he is only a plague 
among literary gentry, a grease-spot on the 
velvet vest of American letters. They have but 
one thing in common with the first group — 
both err equally in respecting too much the 
power of the literary agent. 

Another group respects him too little. It is 
composed of the “singed” writers who have 
undergone harrowing experiences with the 
riffraff among agents and, not realizing that 
there are wide differences among those who 
go by that title, condemn all alike. 

Between the two extremes of opinion lie 
somewhere the facts, and it must be our duty 
to discover them. In truth, there are few serv- 
ices that we can render to writers of more 
value than the laying out of a clear and frank 
exposition of the situation as it now exists 
among the middlemen in the distribution and 
sale of manuscripts. 

There are all sorts and kinds of agents; at 
the very top is a group of five or six leaders 
in New York who are more or less of one 
stamp. Last week I had the pleasure of calling 
upon a typical member of this group. 

He handles, I discovered, the literary 
output of more than three hundred authors, 
most of them familiar to the general reading 
public. To these clients he renders services 
of great value. Those who live at a distance 
make his large office their headquarters when 
they are in New York, writing letters there 
and using the telephone freely. When they 
are travelling, their mail often clears through 
his office. He makes it possible for them to 
meet editors under the most pleasant circum- 
stances possible; he attends personally to the 
subtle and difficult duty of maintaining their 
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rates at the highest possible level — some- 
thing that a writer could not possibly handle 
so well himself. This is a particularly delicate 
negotiation in the case where a writer markets 
most of his stuff with one editor. To handle 
these matters properly, the agent must have 
a personal acquaintance with editors and a 
strong right arm in negotiation. The man who 
represents several hundred first-rank writers 
is in a stronger trading position than any 
single writer, whoever he be. ; 

This agent also takes off his clients’ shoul- 
ders other distasteful negotiations such as 
those involving royalty contracts for books 
and the sale of motion picture rights, and he 
tries to settle any disputes which arise. Fi- 
nally, through a large departmentalized edi- 
torial staff, he honestly attempts to find a 
market for everything submitted to him by 
his clients. While it may be claimed that he 
does nothing that the writer could not learn 
to do for himself, he does carry a burden of 
time-consuming labor which is well worth the 
ten per cent commission he charges on the 
sale of all manuscripts. 

Since the agent’s income is derived solely 
from this fee, he naturally prefers to confine 
his clientele to those who command high 
prices. The services he offers are so expensive 
that he cannot afford to pass them out with 
too free a hand. The unsolicited manuscript 
from an unknown writer is, therefore, only 
an annoyance and, since he must by courtesy 
read everything that come in, results in con- 
siderable expense. It is money in his pocket 
to avoid publicity, which he does with such 
agility that his name seldom appears in print. 
Most of his clients, in order to preserve 
cordial relations, prefer not to recommend 
his services to unknown writers — and no one 
can blame them. 

There are middlemen willing to handle the 
wares of the unknown writer and the writer 
who does not command high prices, dozens of 
them. Some are reliable and conduct their 
business on a high professional plane, but it 
is fair to say that a majority fall into the 
classification described by Mr. Burgess John- 
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son, formerly editor of The Authors’ League 
Bulletin, in an article in the Saturday Review 
of Literature of February 27: 

“Some of those who prey upon people ambi- 
tious to write may have started out legiti- 
mately enough; but they found profit-taking 
so easy that the temptation was evidently 
more than they could bear. Acting as an 
‘author’s agent,’ for instance, is certainly a 
legitimate business, and the honest and com- 
petent agent performs a useful service to the 
man of letters. But as soon as he has estab- 
lished himself and has obtained wide acquain- 
tance with the purchasers of literary wares, 
ambitious young writers seek him out, hoping 
that the agent may know some short cuts to 
literary achievements. It is the young writer’s 
confident belief that somehow his wares 
would sell if only they were better marketed 
rather than better written. If many incom- 
petent beginners pester an agent, he finds that 
willy nilly he soon becomes a ‘literary bureau,’ 
forced to criticize and revise manuscript him- 
self before seeking the market. Often he must 
know that no market can possibly be found 
for such truck. To protect himself he says 
that he will not proceed without a fee in ad- 
vance as well as a commission contingent upon 
sales. Please note the temptation that faces 
him. He has received a fee which is later to 
be subtracted from the commission derived 
from a sale. But it is obvious to him that the 
stuff will never sell; it was forced upon him 
in the first place. If he puts the commission in 
his pocket and makes the mildest sort of effort 
to carry out his agency work, who is the 
wiser? Before long he is advertising with the 
best of them that he will criticize, revise, and 
market manuscript, charging all alike a fee 
in advance. 

“There are reputable literary agents, many 
of whom have been doing business for years. 
The very fact that they have so long re- 
sisted this pressure entitles them so much the 
more to an honorable place in the records of 
our literary market.” 

In summary, then, it appears that the 
marketing machinery available for writers 


whose work commands high prices is well 
organized — with a “keep out” sign on the 
door. Further, the machinery for handling the 
literary output of new writers and established 
writers who do not command such high prices 
is badly warped by a confusion of functions. 
As a result, a majority of writers elect to 
depend on direct marketing. Is direct market- 
ing after all such a bad method? What are 
the objections to it? 

In the first place, the writer is forced to 
spend an unreasonable amount of time in 
studying magazines and in collecting market 
“tips,’ — so much as to limit his productiv- 
ity. And how effectively, after all, is the time 
spent? No man can tell by looking in a maga- 
zine just what proportion of its contents was 
“originated” by invitation of the editor or 
was written by the staff, and how much is 
made up of unsolicited material. While the 
writer can easily see the type of stuff wanted, 
he can never tell just how open the market is. 
There remains for him to study the market 
“tips” published in the various writers’ maga- 
zines. These are gleaned from replies to ques- 
tionnaires sent out periodically to magazine 
editors and, of course, depend for their value 
on the co-operation of the editors in replying 
to them. The editors of first-class magazines 
are being swamped with worthless manuscript 
from the “graduates” of widely advertised 
correspondence schools to such extent that 
many of them are no longer willing to co- 
operate with any magazine which promotes 
them. The exclusion of correspondence school 
advertising from the pages of THE WRITER 
last month was no idle gesture. One of the 
compelling reasons was the conviction that in 
no other way could reliable information be 
obtained from the high-class markets. We 
have lately received ample confirmation of 
the wisdom of this move in dozens of letters 
from the leading editors of the country. 

This flooding of the magazines with unsuit- 
able material — last year the Saturday Even- 
ing Post readers considered 30,000 manu- 
scripts, of which four per cent found lodge- 
ment — brings up another objection to the 
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practice of direct marketing, because of its 
effect not so much on the individual, as on 
the whole writing profession. While the honor- 
able practice of giving careful consideration 
to every manuscript submitted is still being 
scrupulously observed by editors, the “weed- 
ing-out” must now be turned over to a corps 
of staff readers. These people, however excel- 
lent judges they may be of the quality of the 
stuff they read, cannot take upon themselves 
the authority to encourage or make sugges- 
tions to anyone who submits an unsatisfactory 
manuscript. That is the function of the editor 
alone. The direct result of this flooding, then, 
is the loss of that personal contact between 
editor and young writer which has in the past 
contributed so much to the development of 
many of our leading authors. 

From the above, it appears that there are 
serious objections to the unrestricted em- 
ployment of direct marketing methods under 
modern conditions and that there is a very 
real reason for the setting up of some sort of 
experimental organization to attack the 
marketing problem from a new angle. Remem- 
bering that Mr. Johnson’s objection to the 
existing machinery is based soundly on 
human nature, and remembering also that the 
evil which has thrown the literary bureau into 
disrepute is a scrambling of functions, we 
might reasonably expect that relief might 
come through a sharper definition of functions. 

The first-class literary agent has made a 
place for himself. He will retain it because he 
is a real economic unit. There is, no less, a 
place for the manuscript critic, so long as he 


a 


claims to be nothing more. There also ap- 
pears to be room for another new type which 
might be called the Marketing Counsel. There 
are plenty of free-lance writers around New 
York who have had sufficient editorial expe- 
rience to qualify as marketing experts. There 
must be some who would be willing, for a 
small fee based on the number of words in a 
manuscript, to read it and recommend to the 
writer the possible markets. If the manu- 
script were so poor as to be unsalable, the 
Counsel should so state frankly, possibly 
recommending that it be sent to a manuscript 
critic. If he believed it salable, he should 
submit a list of the likeliest markets in order 
of preference, leaving to the writer the task of 
mailing it to these markets. When he received 
a manuscript so good that it appeared sub- 
ject to competitive bidding among editors, he 
should refer the writer to a literary agent, 
expecting as a return courtesy that the agent 
would refer to him those who submitted un- 
solicited manuscripts. 

It appears that the establishment of such a 
unit as the Marketing Counsel in the machin- 
ery — perhaps in the form of a loose organiza- 
tion of four or five men — would benefit (1) 
the writer by saving his time for productive 
work, (2) the editor by cutting down the 
number of unwanted manuscripts, (3) the 
literary agent by providing a non-competitive 
dumping ground for unsolicited material, (4) 
the manuscript critic by furnishing a selec- 
tive feeder of clients. 

The experiment seems at least worthy of 
a trial. 
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From “When We Were Rather Older” 


(By Courtesy or Minton, Batcu, & Co.) 
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THE CHAMELEON AND THE 
DOCTOR 


There was a Chameleon laid up in a bed 

Of delphiniums (blue) and geraniums (red), 
And all the day long he’d be changing his hue 
From geraniums (red) to delphiniums (blue). 





A doctor came hurrying round to insist 

He’d better consult with a spec-i-alist. 

“A keen diagnosis may mean we trepan. 

I'll call Doctor Smith. He’s a very good man.” 
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The Latest Parody 


Now that American scholarship has reached the point where the profes- 
sors are at their wits’ ends to find their Ph. D. candidates new subjects for 
theses, why not a study of parody as a measure of a nation’s sophistication? 
If the graduate student could be permitted to study such sources down to 
date, scholarship would begin to have a bigger, broader outlook for the bright 
young men in the senior class. The opposite page and the sketches on this 
page are reproduced by permission of Minton, Balch, and Company from a 
book now in press titled “When We Were Rather Older,” by Fairfax Downey, 
decorations by Jefferson Machamer. The clever reader has already guessed 
that A. A. Milne’s “When We Were Very Young” was a source of constant 
inspiration to author and illustrator. Parody is so infectious that we’re 
tempted to try it ourselves. Here goes: 


Lives of authors all remind us: 

If we do a work sublime 

Maybe sometime fame will find us 
Through a parody in rhyme! 
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“McGuffey’s Fifth Reader” 


REVIEWED BY EPLEX 


WE Playfully gave to a modern reviewer of novels a 
copy of a book that many of us remember from our 
school days. The poor chap was so completely hood- 
winked that he reviewed it in his usual style under the 
impression that it was one of the latest novels. Practical 


jokes are such fun! 


FirtH Reaper. By McGuffey. New York: 

American Book Company. $.68. 

In McGuffey’s Fifth Reader the modernist 
school of novel-writing reaches its logical 
culmination. Here at length the shackles of 
plot are courageously cast aside, the supersti- 
tion of unity is discarded, and at a stroke this 
fearlessly modern writer rids us once for all 
of the pitiful devices employed by the out- 
moded Victorianism of our contemporary 
grandparents. Even the limitations of prose 
have been transcended. McGuffey alternates 
his prose with verse of the most unimpeach- 
able respectability. 

In the crude ruggedness, the shrewd mas- 
tery and power of his book, Mr. McGuffey 
at times suggests that he is following in the 
footsteps of James Joyce, though I do not 
think that he quite attains the joyous abandon 
of Ulysses —certainly the most abandoned 
book ever written. 

But McGuffey’s Fifth Reader employs 
several devices which not even Joyce has ever 
attempted,—to say nothing of Marcel 
Proust. Mr. McGuffey, for example, explains 
all words that are hard, or even unusual. Thus 
the narrative pauses from time to time to 
make room for a paragraph which the novelist 
—with that delicious wit which is so pe- 
culiarly his own — calls “Definitions.” In it 
we are told that a “rift” is “a narrow opening, 
a cleft,” that a “height (pro. hite)” is “an 
elevated place,” and that “petals” are “the 
colored leaves of a flower.” Again, “Marines” 


are described as “soldiers that serve on board 
a ship.” Many a modern novelist has written 
tales that might better have been told to the 
marines; but Mr. McGuffey is the first writer 
to define that justly celebrated corps. His 
method of treating it differs markedly from 
that of Mr. Laurence Stallings. 

The McGuffey method of inserting defini- 
tions is one that Mr. Joyce might profitably 
have employed; for in Ulysses he unquestion- 
ably uses a number of words the definition 
of which would be of extreme interest. 
Though few of them can be called unfamiliar, 
their definition would add immeasurably to 
his success in dealing with those aspects of 
life which he has made characteristically his 
own. Here is one point in which the great 
author of Ulysses — it is as much as a critic’s 
literary life is worth to deny his greatness — 
might have learned from the McGuffey 
method. Perhaps he did. Who can tell? 

And yet there are a few points of dissimi- 
larity — not very many — between McGuf- 
fey’s Fifth Reader and Joyce’s Ulysses. It 
is hardly to be denied that in Ulysses, il y a 
des longueurs. In McGuffey’s there are no 
longueurs — everything, in fact, is exceed- 
ingly short. Variety is the spice, not only 
of life, but of McGuffey’s Fifth Reader. And 
here again it is like Ulysses. 

Another resemblance. In that remarkable 
work there were a number of distinct reminis- 
cences of earlier literary style. There were 
passages reminiscent of Homer. There were 
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others imitated from the great Elizabethans. 
There were still others which were clearly 
imitated from nothing, since they were like 
nothing under the sun. 

Now precisely this is true of McGuffey’s 
Fifth Reader. Here are passages whose style 
vaguely recalls passages in Hamlet —a play 
by the Elizabethan playwright, Shakspere. 
And there are two daringly modern dramatic 
passages in which the human skull is unblush- 
ingly brought into the narrative. In Victorian 
times such exhibitions were relegated to the 
medical profession. But the daring modernism 
of McGuffey nowhere shows to better advan- 
tage than in his fearless facing of the facts of 
life. If a skull is not a fact of life, what is? 

McGuffey is, of course, deeply touched — 
what truly vital writer of fiction is not? — by 
the World War; and the reflections of his 
character, old Caspar, on the war dead are 
gallantly pacifistic. Equally virile is the scene 
in which a grave digger exhumes the skull 
of a certain Yorick, who appears to have been 
in Y. M. C. A. work as an entertainer be- 
hind the lines. 

The sex problem as affected by the war is 
unflinchingly faced in the story of faithless 
Nelly Gray. McGuffey is entirely modern in 
his frank handling of the sex problem. He 
does not hesitate to face the vital facts of 
human existence, and in a rich and sensuous 
Oriental passage in verse describes the extra- 
ordinary adventures of his hero, Abou Ben 
Adhem. Here, I think, McGuffey misses a 
chance to employ the Freudian psychology. 
It would certainly be interesting to hear a 
psychoanalytic interpretation of Abou Ben 
Adhem’s dream. Surely there is no better 
place for psychoanalysis than fiction, for 
where is there so much fiction as in psycho- 
analysis? McGuffey does, however, attack the 
population problem and in one unforgettable 
line writes frankly of Abou Ben Adhem “may 
his tribe increase’ —a piece of intellectual 
honesty that in the Nineteenth century would 
have damned a writer forever. Nor is the 
Oriental influence, which is so marked in post- 
war literature, lacking in McGuffey. The at- 


mosphere in which the adventures of Abou 
Ben Adhem are unfolded affords clear evi- 
dence of that. 

In the contest for a multiplicity of themes 
which is now engaging the best efforts of 
modern novelists, Mr. McGuffey easily 
snatches the lead from his contemporaries. 
In two, or at most four, pages he is able to 
dispose of a theme of vital and gripping in- 
terest. So important is the advance in the art 
which he makes in this direction that one is 
tempted to quote at length from the first 
chapter. The theme unquestionably is “Elo- 
cution Omnia Vincit” and here is the way he 
develops it: 


I. THE GOOD READER 


1. It is told of Frederick the Great, King of 
Prussia, that, as he was seated one day in his private 
room, a written petition was brought to him with 
the request that it should be immediately read. 
The King had just returned from hunting, and the 
glare of the sun, or some other cause, had so dazzled 
his eyes that he found it difficult to make out a 
single word of the writing. 

2. His private secretary happened to be absent; 
and the soldier who brought the petition could not 
read. There was a page, or favorite boy servant, 
waiting in the hall, and upon him the King called. 
The page was a son of one of the noblemen of the 
court, but proved to be a very poor reader. 

3. In the first place, he did not articulate dis- 
tinctly. He huddled his words together in the 
utterance, as if they were syllables of one long 
word, which he must get through with as speedily 
as possible. His pronunciation was bad, and he did 
not modulate his voice so as to bring out the mean- 
ing of what he read. Every sentence was uttered 
with a dismal monotony of voice, as if it did not 
differ in any respect from that which preceded it. 

4. “Stop!” said the King, impatiently. “Is it an 
auctioneer’s list of goods to be sold that you are 
hurrying over? Send your companion to me.” An- 
other page who stood at the door now entered, and 
to him the King gave the petition. The second page 
began by hemming and clearing his throat in such an 
affected manner that the King jokingly asked him 
whether he had not slept in the public garden, with 
the gate open, the night before. 

5. The second page had a good share of self- 
conceit, however, and so was not greatly confused 
by the King’s jest. He determined that he would 
avoid the mistake which his comrade had made. So 
he commenced reading the petition slowly and with 
great formality, emphasizing every word, and pro- 
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longing the articulation of every syllable. But his 
manner was so tedious that the King cried out, 
“Stop! are you reciting a lesson in the elementary 
sound? Out of the room! But no: stay! Send me 
that little girl who is sitting there by the fountain.” 

6. The girl thus pointed out by the King was a 
daughter of one of the laborers employed by the 
royal gardener; and she had come to help her father 
weed the flower beds. It chanced that, like many of 
the poor people in Prussia, she had received a good 
education. She was somewhat alarmed when she 
found herself in the King’s presence, but took 
courage when the King told her that he only wanted 
her to read for him, as his eyes were weak. 

7. Now, Ernestine (for this was the name of the 
little girl) was fond of reading aloud, and often 
many of the neighbors would assemble at her 
father’s house to hear her; those who could not 
read themselves would come to her, also, with their 
letters from distant friends or children, and she 
thus formed the habit of reading various sorts of 
handwriting promptly and well. 

8. The King gave her the petition, and she rapidly 
glanced through the opening lines to get some idea 
of what it was about. As she read, her eyes began 
to glisten, and her breast to heave. “What is the 
matter?” asked the King; “don’t you know how to 
read?” “Oh, yes! sire,” she replied, “I will now 
read it, if you please.” 

9. The two pages were about to leave the room. 
“Remain,” said the King. The little girl began to 
read the petition. It was from a poor widow, whose 
only son had been drafted to serve in the army, 
although his health was delicate and his pursuits 
had been such as to unfit him for military life. His 
father had been killed in battle, and the son had a 
strong desire to become a portrait painter. 

10. The writer told her story in a simple, con- 
cise manner that carried to the heart a belief of 
its truth; and Ernestine read it with so much feel- 
ing and with an articulation so just, in tones so 
pure and distinct, that when she had finished, the 
King, into whose eyes the tears had started, ex- 
claimed, “Oh! now I understand what it is all 
about; but I might never have known, certainly I 
never should have felt, its meaning had I trusted to 
these young gentlemen whom I now dismiss from my 
service for one year, advising them to occupy their 
time in learning to read.” 

11. “As for you, my young lady,” continued the 
King, “I know you will ask no better reward for 
your trouble than the pleasure of carrying to this 
poor widow my order for her son’s immediate dis- 
charge. Let me see whether you can write as well 
as you can read. Take this pen, and write as I 
dictate.” He then dictated an order, which Ernestine 
wrote, and he signed. Calling one of his guards, he 
bade him go with the girl and see that the order 
was obeyed. 


12. How much happiness was Ernestine the means 
of bestowing through her good elocution, united 
to the happy circumstance that brought it to the 
knowledge of the King! First, there were her poor 
neighbors, to whom she could give instruction and 
entertainment. Then, there was the poor widow who 
sent the petition, and who not only regained her 
son, but received through Ernestine an order for 
him to paint the King’s likeness; so that the poor 
boy soon rose to great distinction, and had more 
orders than he could attend to. Words could not 
express his gratitude, and that of his mother, to 
the little girl. 

13. And Ernestine had, moreover, the satisfaction 
of aiding her father to rise in the world, so that he 
became the King’s chief gardener. The King did 
not forget her but had her well educated at his 
own expense. As for the two pages, she was indi- 
rectly the means of doing them good, also; for, 
ashamed of their bad reading, they commenced 
studying in earnest, till they overcame the faults 
that had offended the King. Both finally rose to 
distinction, one as a lawyer, and the other as a 
statesman; and they owed their advancement in 
life chiefly to their good elocution. 


The above passage illustrates not only a 
masterly handling of theme but also the great 
strides which Mr. McGuffey has made toward 
the solution of the problem of the “happy 
ending,” so troubling to most of our realists. 
Mr. McGuffey turns out “happy endings” not 
only by the dozen but by the hundred. Just 
count them in this short selection alone: (1) 
Ernestine, (2) the king, (3) Ernestine’s poor 
neighbors, (4) the poor widow, (5) the 
widow’s son, (6) Ernestine’s father, (7) page 
No. 1, (8) page No. 2. 

What a masterly insight into the intelli- 
gence of the typical reader! Verily, Mr. Mc- 
Guffey is destined to have a glorious future. 

I am unfortunately unfamiliar with his 
previous novels, but he is plainly a writer 
bound to exert a far-reaching force on Ameri- 
can life and letters. It might be more accurate 
to say that he has already exerted it — who 
knows? 

But one thing is certain. If Mr. McGuffey 
keeps on as he has begun he will some day 
write the great novel in the new manner. Or 
shall we say that he has already written it? 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Hamilton Gibbs Replies to His Publishers’ 


Questionnaire 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR AUTHOR 





This questionnaire is sent to you in order that you may furnish us 
with acequate Diographical material, much of which cannot be ob- 
tained from the necessarily limited information given in "Who's 
Who",, etc, These sheets, when properly filled out, are of great 
value to our publicity department in its work of obtaining special 
stories regarding your book, as vell as for special "Literary Notes" 
whioh are sent out to magazines, ne.spapers, etc, Will you kindly 
return this questionnaire as soon as possivle, to LITTLI, BROWN! ¢ 
COMPANY, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, ? 
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The Short Story 





Cases in Craftsmanship, AQ. 7 


JAKE BOLTON, 551 
A Story by JOHN GALLISHAW 


Analyzed by the Author 


Mr. BEN AMES WILLIAMS suggested to me some weeks 
ago that writers would find particularly interesting an 
analysis of a story by the author himseif. Accordingly, I 
asked Mr. Gallishaw if he would not fit into his series one 
of his own stories, and he kindly consented. This analysis 
is particularly important in showing how a story can be 
built up from a happening. Yet, as Mr. Gallishaw sug- 
gests, his interest in and knowledge of the main character, 
the setting and the theme were all contributory to the 
artistic purpose which governed the treatment of his 
material. 


REPUBLISHED FROM THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


APTAIN Graham, the recruiting offi 1]s an enlistment-blank. The recruit, it ap- 
cer, inwardly pleased but outwardly 2|9 peared, had no next of kin and no per- 
non-committal, surveyed appraisingly the 3]10 manent place of abode, and on the official 
wind-tanned, good-humored face of the tall «{11 records his name and occupation were set 
recruit, and demanded his name, his occupa- s|12 down as Bolton, Jake, trapper and woods- 
tion, his address, next of kin, and such 6/13 man. 
other particulars as go toward filling out 7/14 The rank and file of the First Colonials, 
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who respect no official record save the 
pay-roll, paid no attention to this, but 
hailed him as “Hippo,” because of his 
two hundred and thirty pounds. 

He took his place easily in the First 
Colonials. He was a crack shot, since 
much of his livelihood had depended on 
his skill with a rifle, and learning to shoot 
had come to him as unconsciously as learn- 
ing to walk to ordinary children. All his 
twenty-five years had been spent in the 
forest, and all his sustenance had been 
wrung from it. Hunting had given him 
the training of a scout, lumbering had de- 
veloped muscles of steel in a frame of 
iron, and danger and exposure he tovk as 
matters of course. For a soldier no better 
material could be desired. 

The doctors found him organically fault- 
less and his eyesight abnormally keen, and 
passed him as “fit.” So Captain Graham, 
prophesying that in three months he 
could n’t be told from a regular, detailed 
him to his own beloved B Company, and 
noted his name as good material for a non- 
commissioned officer. 

“That man,” he remarked to Lieutenant 
Townsend, “is bound to make good.” 

“Making good in the army,” said Lieu- 
tenant Townsend, “depends entirely on 
how you get started. It’s a case of give a 
dog a bad name, and you hang him.” 

“T go by a man’s eyes,” replied the cap- 
tain. “That man has character enough in 
those straightforward eyes of his to live 
down any bad name he can ever acquire.” 

When the preliminary sorting out and 
posting had been completed, the First Co- 
lonials crossed the ocean and went into in- 
tensive training under canvas with their 
fellows at Salisbury Plain. In the beginning 
Jake justified Captain Graham’s proph- 
ecy; his behavior was excellent during the 
first month or two. After that, however, 
the monotonous discipline of military life 
began to pall upon his free spirit. Then it 
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was that his downfall began and that he 
acquired a new nickname. To the First Co- 
lonials he was thenceforth known as “Name 
and Number.” 

Although he was the soul of courtesy, 
some peculiarly obstinate streak in him 
made it galling for him to say “sir” to an 
officer, as laid down in the strict rules and 
regulations that govern the conduct of a 
private soldier in the British army. In his 
own regiment this little idiosyncrasy mat- 
tered not at all, since the officers knew how 
to exact obedience from their men. Certain 
English officers, however, who took it upon 
themselves to reprimand him insisted upon 
the “sir.” 

When Salisbury was knee-deep in liquid 
mud the trouble began through a particu- 
larly youthful-looking subaltern who had 
imbibed too freely at the officers’ mess. He 
disputed the narrow strip of dry sidewalk 
with Jake, who was on his way from camp 
to the town of Salisbury. That was in the 
first year of the war, when the only require- 
ment for a commission as a second lieu- 
tenant in the English army was an uncle. 
The subaltern, who had the chest of a con- 
sumptive, the shoulders of a ginger-ale 
bottle, the voice of a school-girl, and the 
manners of a pampered Pekingese, ordered 
Jake to step off the dry sidewalk that he 
might pass. The argument was short; a St. 
Bernard might so have argued with a lap- 
dog. The big Colonial seized the subaltern 
by the coat-collar, swung him round be- 
hind him, and proceeded. “They’ll soon be 
wheeling em up in baby-carriages to give 
them commissions,” was his only comment. 

The enraged subaltern followed him 
closely, demanding at thirty-second inter- 
vals, “I say, my man, what is your name 
and numbah?” 

There is one form of torturing prisoners 
that German ingenuity has so far failed to 
devise; compared with it, crucifying with 
bayonets or inoculating with tetanus 
















































germs is merciful. It consists in saying to a 
private soldier, “I say, my man, what is 
your name and numbah?” Usually in the 
British army it precedes an inquisition be- 
fore the commanding officer, resulting in 
anything from two-days’ confinement to 
camp to fourteen-days’ field punishment 
No. 2, which consists of being spread-eagled 
every day for two hours to the wheel of an 
artillery-wagon. It is a form of reprisal 
practised by fledgling lieutenants on home 
duty toward men returned from active 
service, who are guilty of such heinous of- 
fenses as not saluting or forgetting to but- 
ton their greatcoats. At Salibury Plain in 
1914 there were many men to whom the 
question was a veritable sword of Damo- 
cles. To this category Jake belonged. 

Into the town of Salisbury he strode, ap- 
parently unaware of the existence of the 
subaltern panting behind. More than ever 
the combination resembled the St. Bernard 
and the Pekingese. Through the streets of 
Salisbury Jake proceeded, stopping fre- 
quently at places that displayed alluring 
signs setting forth “Ales, Wines, and Intox- 
icating Liquors, Licensed to be Drunk on 
the Premises.” Always the officer followed 
him, and always the yapping cry rang out 
behind him, “I say, my man, what is your 
name and numbah?” Ever and anon the 
officer appealed to other Colonials to arrest 
the man; but they shrugged their shoul- 
ders, disclaiming any duty of obedience to 
an officer not of their own battalion. Some 
of them told him frankly: “We'll be 
damned if we'll arrest one of our own 
men”; but others, more wily, desiring to be 
beyond reproof, asserted sickness. 

Scornfully careless of the riot he created, 
Jake swung along, pausing only at intervals 
to refresh himself, and behind the frantic 
subaltern followed his comrades, taking up 
the wail: “I say, my man, what is your 
name and numbah?” The officer’s patience 
was rewarded when Jake fell asleep on a 
bench and leaned his bulk against one of 
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the signs, blotting out the part that re- 
ferred to the liquors. The picture he pre- 
sented was of a gigantic young man sleep- 
ing heavily against a sign which read “Li- 
censed to be Drunk on the Premises.” An 
hour later a corporal’s guard, sent by the 
subaltern, found him there, loaded him into 
a cart, and took him with much indignity 
to the guard tent on Salisbury Plain. 

The next day the colonel of Jake’s bat- 
talion heard the complaint of the young 
officer, and although he hated any inter- 
ference with his battalion, discipline had to 
be maintained. He lectured Jake on the ne- 
cessity of respecting the uniform of a su- 
perior officer, and sentenced him to four 
days “C. C.” for being drunk. 

This, translated, means four days con- 
fined to camp. To Jake this mattered very 
little, since all his money was gone and all 
his headache was not. The four days passed 
as all days pass, and the headache disap- 
peared the way of all headaches, but the 
legend of Jake’s parade through town en- 
dured. Among the First Colonials it is a 
classic. Some of them have read of “Sher- 
man’s March to the Sea,” and a few of 
them of “Paul Revere’s Ride,” but in days 
to some, when Sherman is only a name and 
Paul Revere is forgotten, the survivors of 
the First Colonials will tell their children’s 
children of the night that “Name and Num- 
ber” marched through Salisbury and of his 
ignoble ride back. 

Beginning with that night life changed for 
Jake; he could not live down that nickname. 
Thenceforth it was a usual thing to see 
young Richards, the seventeen-year-old ban- 
tam drummer, petted, spoiled, and beloved 
of every one, stride behind Jake, piping up 
at intervals in an absurd falsetto voice, to 
the huge amusement of onlookers “TI say, 
my man, what is your name and numbah?” 

Through ten months of training in the 
British Isles and in Egypt the legend pur- 
sued him, and for officers of battalions 
other than his own Jake fostered a hatred 
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that was the greater since he found few op- 
portunities to vent it. A less good-natured 
man might have become soured, but toward 
his comrades his attitude of easy-going 
friendship remained always the same. He 
answered as cheerfully to “Name and Num- 
ber” as if it had been his real name and 
through the weeks that the First Colonials 
sweltered in their marquees on the edge 
of the desert near Cairo the question he had 
made famous ranked with the one attrib- 
uted to the Governor of North Carolina. 
No matter how sultry the day or how thick 
the flies, there was always a response. Into 
a marquee where twenty men listlessly 
smoked cigarettes and swatted flies between 
whiffs some one would stick his head and 
inquire in a voice tinged with an exagger- 
ated English drawl: “I say, my man, what 
is your name and numbah?” No call to 
arms or official command could ever move 
them as did that question. The twenty 
would rise and shout as one man in a mo- 
notonous singsong: “Jake Bolton, 551, B 
Company, First Colonials.” 

At last the First Colonials went to the 
Dardanelles and no sooner had the battal- 
ion landed on the peninsula than Jake ful- 
filled the promise of his physique and train- 
ing. He became one of the best soldiers 
in the battalion. Through the long days, 
monotonous and fly-infested, when the 
well-nigh intolerable heat brought com- 
plaints and grumblings from.his compan- 
ions, he lay on the firing-step of the trench, 
contentedly puffing at a large pipe. Through 
ghastly nights, when the whine of bullets 
ticked off the minutes, he crawled through 
no-man’s land, his deer-stalking experience 
standing him in good stead. On trench 
raids, in listening-posts, lying through mud- 
soaked hours as silent as a snake and just 
as dangerous, wriggling through dank, un- 
cut grass of neglected orchards, he was un- 
equaled. At such work he was at home; to 
him every sound in that ghoulish hunting- 
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ground was pregnant with meaning. The 
sharp crack of a broken twig that went un- 
noticed by others he interpreted rightly as 
the movement of the wily sniper. In accor- 
dance with the law of mutation, therefore, 
he became a sharp-shooter, and thenceforth 
was free to go and come as he pleased. For 
the sharp-shooter is an arrogant king of the 
trenches; his attitude toward the ordinary 
soldier is that of a senior of a small college 
toward a freshman. He calls no one his 
superior unless it is another sniper with 
more kills to his credit. Thenceforth Jake 
was as nearly happy as mortal can be. 
Thereafter he was wont, just as dusk made 
indistinct the landmarks of no-man’s-land, 
disguising them with nature’s own camou- 
flage, to take his rifle, examine the telescop- 
ic sights carefully, clean it painstakingly, 
equip himself with sufficient bully beef and 
biscuits, and disappear for two or three 
days at a time, until he returned in answer 
to some ingenious signal displayed by 
young Richards just in time for the semi- 
weekly distribution of rum. 

Sweltering heat, sameness of food, lack 
of sleep, and scarcity of water made no dif- 
ference to him. He found it all strange, ex- 
citing, and stimulating; and while the bulk 
of the battalion sickened, he waxed strong. 
In two months the First Colonials had 
been reduced to one third of their original 
strength; the remainder, each doing two 
men’s work, toiled on. Jake, returning one 
drizzly night from four hours’ digging in 
a new communication trench, sought young 
Richards, who was to relieve him. The lat- 
ter shivered in his blankets and instead of 
his usual bantering, said simply, “I’m sick.” 
Jake felt the throbbing forehead, gave him 
a drink of his own precious rum, then, seiz- 
ing his own blanket, wrapped the young 
drummer in it, and returned to the commu- 
nication trench. “I made a mistake,” he ex- 
plained. “It’s not your turn yet. I’ll call 
you when it is.” 
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After that he always took the turn of 
young Richards in digging communication 
trenches, so that the little drummer who 
had been his chief tormentor might sleep. 

“Tf we had a regiment of men like him,” 
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said the general who was inspecting the 29s 


lines, and came upon Jake working, 
dig our way to Constantinople.” That was 
when the First Colonials had been on the 
peninsula only two months, and had ad- 
vanced only four miles inland. Despite the 
fact that one hundred and forty miles sep- 
arated them from Constantinople, the First 
Colonials visualized the entire distance 
traversed by trenches that they had dug. 
At any rate, the general’s statement en- 
couraged Jake and his friends to dig 
through tangled ravines and hills scarred 
and torn by shells a winding communica- 
tion trench, deep and narrow, 
four miles that separated the firing-line 
from the beach, thus forming one of the 
highways for the supplies of ammunition 
and food. 

Through this newly completed trench 
one moonlight night came a tall Sikh, 
bearded and dignified. 

“Some nights ago,” he said, speaking 
carefully and slowly to Lieutenant Town- 
send, who had been hurriedly summoned 
by the sentry, “my mule-cart was blocked. 
God was good, and sent to help me some 
men of your regiment. They were in search 
of mail, which they found not. On the 
beach which is called Kangaroo Landing 
there are now ten bags of mail for the First 
Colonials.” Having, by returning a favor, 
thus lived up to one of the first principles 
of the Sikh religion, he saluted gravely, 
turned on his heel, and disappeared. 

“T want ten volunteers to get that mail,” 
said Lieutenant Townsend. Four times that 
number volunteered, because it meant a 
trip to the beach, where there was a possi- 
bility of meeting artillery men, who usual- 
ly had numerous cigarettes. Jake was one 
of the ten selected, and he set off with his 
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usual good nature. During the trip down 
the sinuous communication trench, save for 


2 the occasional sharp crack of an explosive 


bullet or the whine of one that was spent, 
there was nothing to indicate that men 
were fighting. The party emerged upon a 
broad plateau, flanked by hills, one of 
which formed an effective barrier to Turk- 
ish artillery fire, and served as an excellent 
location for dugouts. Through slits in the 
canvas coverings of these, candles guttered 
in the wind, and their light guided the par- 
ty past the first-aid dressing-station, but 
did not prevent them from almost blunder- 
ing into a battery disguised as a clump of 
bushes, whence some artillery men cursed 
them. Thence they skirted the Indian 
transport warned therefrom by the squeal- 
ing of mules, shaping their course by the 
Red Cross that flapped bravely in the fresh 
breeze above the hospital tent, fronted by a 
row of silent motor ambulances, finally 
emerging upon a rocky foreland from which 
many piers and boats ran out into the an- 
gry, wind-swept waters of the A®gean Sea. 
This was Kangaroo Landing. One side of 
the beach was piled high with boxes land- 
ed recently from the lighters that inces- 
santly plowed a spray-covered course from 
the piers to deeper water, where the trans- 
ports lay beyond the range of Turkish fire. 
The other side was given over to a dump 
in which were piled the kits of the dead, 
together with those of the wounded, who 
had been relieved of them before they were 
taken off to the hospital ship, the red cross 
of which, outlined in electric light, now 
shone, steady and unwinking, far out in 
the bay, now and then obscured by some 
fantastic, unsubstantial gray shape of a 
war-ship flitting to and fro in the moon- 
light, superintending the landing of rein- 


2 forcements. 


A little beyond the heap of piled-up 
equipments a lone Australian paced slowly 
back and forth outside the barbed-wire in- 
closure that contained the Anzac dead who 
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had been killed in the landing. The lonely 
sentinel stopped long enough to greet them, 
indicated the dugout where they might 
find their mail, and resumed his march. 

“Be careful to-night,” he cautioned, 
“they ’re shelling the beach.” 


“Ts it Beachy Bill?” queried Jake, refer- 3» 
ring to a battery of three-inch guns the 3 


shells of which cleaned up the beach every 
night at stated intervals. 

“Tt’s another one this time,” answered 
the Australian, “heavy six-inch shells from 
a battery on the Asiatic shore. This one is 
Beachy Bill’s sister. Down here we call 
her Asiatic Annie.” 

Evidently Asiatic Annie had sung her 
hymn of hate for that night, and the party 
were enabled to secure their ten bags of 
mail. In a dugout they found them, and each 
man selected a bag, hoisted it to his shoul- 
der, and began the return journey. All the 
lighter bags had been taken by the others, 
and the heaviest one fell to Jake, who had 
lingered to chat further with the Australian. 
But his bulk and muscle were well equal to 
the load, and his good nature surpassed 
both. Without complaint he placed the 
bag on his shoulders, pushing past the 
others, and fell in at the head of the line. 

When the party reached the communica- 
tion trench the corporal took Jake’s rifle to 
lighten his burden, and the cavalcade 
wound through the trench. Jake hurried as 
much as the nature of the trench would 
permit, for he was anxious to witness the 
opening of the mail-bags, and in a short 
time he and the corporal were a consider- 
able distance in advance of their compan- 
ions. After fifteen minutes of walking they 
stopped until their companions overtook 


”? 


them. Jake crouched down in the shadow « 


of the bag and lit his pipe; then, leaning 
against the bag, puffed contentedly. 

“I wonder if I get a letter from that girl 
in Edinburgh,” said the corporal, a man of 
many amours. “By Jingo! I wish I was 
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there now. How’d you like to stroll down 
Prince’s Street to-night, Jake?” 

“Not me,” said Jake, decidedly. “The 
Peninsula of Gallipoli is good enough for 
me: good smoking tobacco, lots of fags, 
nothing to worry you, rum twice a week, 
and all the bully beef and biscuits you can 
eat, to say nothing of that damned apricot 
jam.” As he again shouldered the mail- 
sack at the sound of the approaching party 
he added: “I’m better off at the front than 
I ever was training. I have some money 
storing up in the pay-office in London, and 
nobody ever says to me out here, ‘I say, 
my man, what is your name and num- 
bah?’” He imitated as best he might the 
voice of an English officer. They had now 
reached a point where the parapet was three 
feet higher than the top of Jake’s head. 
Here the battle had raged fiercely. Wave 
upon wave of Turks had attacked and at- 
tacked again, hurling themselves upon 
British bayonets, forming and reforming, 
rallying with superb intrepidity, in an en- 
deavor to drive out of their land the hand- 
ful of invaders. But dour Scotch and fiery 
Irish had doggedly met them, and shoulder 
to shoulder with the lean Australians had 
succeeded in holding their own and dig- 
ging themselves in. This trench, hastily 
dug under fire, the First Colonials had lat- 
er incorporated in their communication 
trench to save labor, for here the ground 
was hard and unyielding, and beset with 
huge rocky formations. To avoid these, the 
trench twisted and curved and turned at 
sharp angles. 

Just now, around one of these corners 
came a young British officer, at the sight 
of whom Jake heaved a sigh of resignation, 
as a man might sigh on waking from a 
pleasant dream. The man who came around 


s the corner of the trench was the subaltern 


of Salisbury. Jake recognized him immedi- 


7 ately. Stick, monocle, faultlessly fitting uni- 


form — there was no mistake. 
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“°Tis him,” said Jake, “just the same as 
ever, walkin’ on eggshells. Sherman was 
right.” 

The encounter was Salisbury repeated. 
Jake halted, glaring; the officer halted. If 
he recognized the tanned, determined-look- 
ing giant before him, he gave no sign. 

“T say, my man,” he said, with his im- 
personal, irritating drawl “put that bag on 
the parapet and let me pawss.”’ 

Jake glanced at the parapet, three feet 
above his head, then at the officer. 

“Who are you, anyway,” he said, “or- 
dering me about?” 

“T am your superior officer. Put that bag 
on the parapet and let me pawss.’ 

Jake allowed the bag to slide gently to 
the bottom of the trench. 

“Officer or no officer,” 
“you can walk over it.” 

To the credit of that subaltern’s intelli- 
gence, be it said, he grasped the situation 
immediately. He walked over the bag. By 
this time the rest of the party had come up 
and stood resting, watching the scene with 
the most intense interest and enjoyment. 

The subaltern, now on the other side of 
the bag, glaring at them, produced a pen- 


he said grimly, 


cil and a note-book, at the sight of which s07 


they sobered. “I say, my man,” he said, 
indicating Jake with the pencil, “what is 
your name and numbah?” 

At this the fatigue party lost its gravity, 
and led by Jake, yelled in a chorus that 
reverberated down the deep trench: “Jake 
Bolton, 551, B Company, First Colonials.” 

The officer, frowning, noted the names, 
first Jake’s then the corporal’s and some 
others’ as witnesses, and departed, breath- 
ing threats of dire punishment. 

“You'd better knock wood the next time 
before you begin to boast of how well off 
you are, Jake,” said the corporal. 

“How did I know I was going to meet 
him?” demanded Jake. “I hope,” he added 
feelingly, as the corporal readjusted the 
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mail-bag for him, “that nothing happens to 
him — nothing, that is, worse than being 
cut in two by a shell or dying of thirst with 
a bottle of rum three feet away from him.” 
From then till he pulled his blanket about 
his head for the night Jake indulged in 
wild inventions designed for the discomfi- 
ture of the subaltern. 

The next morning at nine o’clock the 
corporal was ordered to report to the colo- 
nel as witness and to escort the prisoner. 
The prisoner appeared little worried. This 
was by no means the first time he had been 
called before the colonel. 

‘The colonel hates that little runt,’ he 
said, “hates anybody that butts in on his 
battalion. Remember the steward of the 
Oscalona?” 

This was a reference to a famous occa- 
sion when the colonel had refused to inter- 
fere in behalf of the steward of a transport 
who had run foul of the wrath of the First 
Colonials. 

“The colonel is a good sport,” said Jake 
as he reached the edge of the dugout that 
constituted the orderly-room in which the 
colonel tried“all cases of misdemeanor. In- 
side, the colonel, the adjutant, and some 
officers of the headquarters staff, seated at 
a rough table, were dealing with defaulters. 
A little to one side stood the subaltern. 
Jake was ordered to wait while the other 
cases were dealt with. His offenses were us- 
ually original and of special interest. 
Therefore the colonel, who always looked 
forward with keen relish to Jake’s case, 
made it a point to finish with other offend- 
ers first, in order that he might give Jake 
full consideration. 

“Jake Bolton, 551, B Company,” called 
an orderly and the prisoner and his escort 
entered. The charge was “Insubordination 
and insolent behavior toward an officer on 
the night of October third.” 

“Bolton, have you anything to say?” 
asked the colonel. 
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“Yes, sir, I have this to say. I’ll bet five 
pounds that that little runt there’ — he in- 
dicated with a casual nod the subaltern, 
who glared contemptuously in return — 
“could n’t lift that bag, let alone put it 
on the parapet.” 

The colonel was proud of his First Co- 
lonials, and he had suffered much from 
outside interference. In the regiment it 
was whispered that on the occasion of the 
Salisbury complaint he had requested the 
young officer to keep away from his battal- 
ion. As Jake had said, he was a good sport. 

“Have you that much money with you?” 
he demanded of the astonished Jake. 

“No, sir,” said Jake; “but for the first 
time since the outbreak of war I have more 
than that coming to me in London.” 

“Oh, well,” said the colonel, with a 
twinkle, “I’ll lend you that much money if 
you wish to make the wager.” The colonel 
was running true to form. 

“Mr. Penton,” he added, turning to the 
bewildered subaltern, “should you care to 
take up Private Bolton on this wager?” 

“No, Colonel,” said Mr. Penton, “I 
have n’t come here to make wagers. I came 
here to have the man taught a lesson. He 
was insolent to me. Why, Colonel, he 
did n’t even call me ‘sir’!” 

Apparently Mr. Penton was not particu- 
larly tactful. Had he been, he might have 
studied the colonel a little more closely. 

“Oh,” said that officer, very suavely, 
“that alters the case. You are quite certain 
of that. You are positive he didn’t call 
you ‘sir’? Then I assume you base your 
charge on that?” 

“Yes, Colonel,” agreed Mr. Penton, his 
eyes brightening, “I base my charge on 
that.” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Penton,” said the 
colonel, “I gave my men instructions in 
daily orders some time in September that 
they must in no way give any indication 
to the enemy of the rank of an officer. 
When the place is alive with snipers and 
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spies, calling you ‘sir’ comes under that 
heading. Anyhow, it is hard to expect those 
Colonials to call you ‘sir’; they don’t even 
‘sir’ me. Bolton, dismiss.” 

Jake’s joy at the discomfiture of Mr. 
Penton was not unmixed. It was tinged 
with regret because simultaneously he re- 
sumed his old nickname of “Name and 
Number.” The men who had been in the 
party sent for the mail-bags spread the 
story, and the First Colonials seized upon 
it, talked of it, and enlarged it; for every 
item of gossip is seized upon in the trench- 
es. In many forms the episode was garbled 
and distorted. It was given out by a corpo- 
ral with imagination that Jake had died 
and had refused to enter heaven because 
St. Peter had demanded his name and 
number. 

Although he continued good natured and 
added much to the life of the First Colo- 
nials, the thought of that nickname rank- 
led. So things stood when the battalion 
moved up one night to a particularly dan- 
gerous section of the firing-line. 

At right angles to the portion of trench 
which they took over, a narrow sap, or 
rough ditch, ran out toward the Turkish 
position, terminating near a ridge that 
commanded both their own and the Turk- 
ish trenches. Whichever side could gain 
possession of this ridge could enfilade the 
enemy’s lines. To hold the sap commanding 
this ridge was of such vital importance 
that a bomb-proof overhead covering had 
been put on it at great cost in human life, 
and twenty bomb-throwers garrisoned it 
day and night. These twenty men were 
from a famous Irish regiment, and the 
First Colonials, who are beloved of the 
Irish, instead of spending their resting time 
in their own trench, went out into this 
sap to exchange gossip with them. The 
Irish, steadily sapping toward the ridge, 
discovered that the Turks had dug to 
within twenty-five yards of them. One of 
them, sighting the Turks, seized some 
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bombs and jumped up. “Look at Johnny 
Tur-rk! Let’s bomb him t’ hell out of ut.” 

But the Turk would not be bombed out; 
he stayed where he was despite the deluge 
of bombs hurled at him. Not only did he 
refuse to budge, but he sent over some of 
his own bombs toward the Irish sap. While 
this exchange of bombing was going on, 
Jake made his way through all the dirt and 
dust and smoke to the head of the sap, 
where only the few yards separated him 
from the Turks. In one item of armament 
the British are superior to the Turks; the 
Turkish bombs explode five seconds after 
they are thrown; the British take only 
three seconds. That day in the saphead the 
difference of two seconds was of great ac- 
count. For a short time the British supply 
of bombs ran out. The man who was fran- 
tically trying to pry the cover off a box 
of them with a bayonet found difficulty in 
doing it, and suddenly the men in the sap- 
head found themselves without bombs. 

At this unfortunate moment the Turks 
found the range of the British sap, and one 
of their bombs landed at Jake’s feet. In- 
stead of throwing himself flat on the 
ground, as most of the others did, or re- 
treating to the part of the sap covered by 
the bomb-proof roof, he stooped down 
coolly, picked up the bomb, and threw it 
back, so that it exploded near the Turks 
who had sent it. The two extra seconds 
were just enough to allow him to return it. 
Then his own supply was resumed. A staff 
officer, attracted to the sap by the noise of 
bombing, stood silent, a little behind him, 
wonder-struck, open-mouthed, gazing at 
the big Colonial. He took a note-book and 
pencil from his pocket and approached 
Jake. 

“IT say, my man,” he said, “what is your 
name and number?” 

The look on Jake’s face was a study. He 
knew that his proper place was in his own 
trench and that he had no business in that 
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sap; also he knew that every time that 
question had been shot at him before it 
had meant a reprimand. For a moment he 
stood puzzled and undecided; he felt that 
somehow fate was dealing unfairly with 
him. The officer repeated his question, but 
more loudly this time, that he might be 
heard above the noise of some twenty of 
the First Colonials now crowding into the 
sap behind him. They, thinking that some 
of their friends were bantering Jake, shout- 
ed the answer they all knew so well:— 

“Jake Bolton, 551, B Company, First 
Colonials.” 

“Ts that correct?” demanded the officer 
of Jake. 

The light of insurrection, which flared 
for an instant in Jake’s eyes, died out. 

“Yes,” he answered resignedly. Then 
shrugging his shoulders, he turned to the 
man next to him and said: “What in hell 
have I done now?” 

In a dugout close to the firing-line, Cap- 
tain Graham gazed through a haze of to- 
bacco smoke at Lieutenant Townsend. 

“Had a visit to-day from a brass hat, 
my boy,” he said. Brass hat is the irrever- 
ent way in which officers of the line refer 
to staff-officers. 

“Straffing you about the condition of the 
trenches, I suppose,” volunteered the 
other. 

“Wrong; he wanted to make certain 
about Sergeant Bolton.” 

“Who’s Sergeant Bolton?” 

“He’s Jake Bolton, No. 551, of my com- 
pany.” 

“Oh, you mean my friend ‘Name and 
Number.’ I thought Jake was a private.” 

“So he was until to-day, when he was 
promoted for bravery in the face of the 
enemy. The brass hat was getting correct 
particulars, so that he could recommend 
him for a Distinguished Conduct Medal. 
Remember now what I said to you once 
about that man’s eyes?” 
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Every so often some one who has examined 
my analysis of a story by some author hazards 
the opinion that the author himself would be 
the last man in the world to be conscious of 
striving for definite effects. Therefore in 
selecting a story which would illustrate the 
building up of a story from a partial plot, I 
am glad of the opportunity of taking a story 
of my own and of outlining the various steps 
in its progress. 

From the point of view of material there 
are four starting points for a story: A Setting 
or Atmosphere, A Character, A series of inci- 
dents making a partial plot, or a Thematic 
Idea. It is absurd to say that these can long 
remain distinct, because all four will merge 
gradually, each contributing somewhat to the 
general effect. For example, while in Jake 
Bolton, 551 I was interested chiefly in the 
character of the chief actor, I was also con- 
cerned with the thematic idea that any man 
of character could make good during the war, 
this ‘‘making good” consisting of being pro- 
moted and decorated. I wanted also to render 
the atmosphere of the Gallipoli campaign and 
of that particular setting. While the action 
of the story depended primarily upon the 
character of the chief actor, the special ac- 
tions could not have happened so readily else- 
where. The initial impulse to write the story 
came from interest in the original of “Jake 
Bolton.” 

The actual happenings that focussed my 
attention upon Jake were his meeting with the 
young subaltern in the trench and the episode 
of the bomb which he threw back. In the 
real-life version poor Jake was not decorated; 

instead, the officer turned upon his heel and 
walked away in dudgeon. Later, however, 
Jake received his reward. My materials, then, 
were the knowledge of Jake’s moving charac- 
teristics, an understanding of the psychology 
of the Colonial who had enlisted as a private 
soldier, a background of experience in a Co- 
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lonial regiment at Gallipoli, brigaded with 
British units, so that although the immedi- 
ately superior officers were Colonials, the 
higher ranks were English officers of the old 
school. Added to these was a concentration 
upon the purely emotional effect of such a 
terrain as the Gallipoli Peninsula, and a de- 
sire to reproduce that effect in writing about 
it. But the character of “Jake Bolton, 551,” 
his unconscious heroism, his simplicity, his 
kindliness, his unselfishness, and the solid 
qualities of the man were what interested me. 
Character, rather than anything else, was the 
material with which I had to work. 

In considering structure I simply had to 
take into consideration the fact that character 
in action is what interests the reader, and I 
had to select and arrange incidents in such a 
way that the character I wished to portray 
might emerge. In building up a story structur- 
ally there are only three points of departure. 
A writer may have a Beginning, with no Body 
and no Ending; he may have a Body, with 
no Ending or Beginning; or he may have an 
Ending, with no Beginning or Body. If he 
has a Beginning, it is a Situation presenting 
a problem demanding action of the character 
for its solution. It can be phrased in a Nar- 
rative Question. If it is an Ending, it is a 
decisive act which is the answer to a narra- 
tive question. Given a Situation, a writer can 
easily find an Ending, because the Narrative 
Question raised by the situation can be an- 
swered either “Yes” or “No.” Given a Deci- 
sive Act, his task is not so easy, although it is 
definite and comparatively simple. He has to 
find a Narrative Question to which that De- 
cisive Act is an answer. 

But in the case of Jake Bolton I had 
neither Beginning nor Ending, no special 
Story Situation, no special Decisive Act. I 
had merely two meetings in which my main 
character ran afoul of the officialdom of the 
British Army; two cases of a character’s being 
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“in wrong.”’ As soon as I came to this definite 
analysis, the rest of the way was easy. If the 
character is “in wrong” he must be “in 
wrong” in relation to some special accom- 
plishment. There was very little cerebration 
necessary to discover the thing which was to 
be accomplished to which the result of the two 
meetings would be what are technically called 
hindrances. So that a Story Situation or Nar- 
rative Question quickly phrased itself: “Can 
Jake Bolton make good in the British Army 
in wartime.” 

Just as soon as I had phrased this Narra- 
tive Question the Decisive Act was waiting; 
the answer must be either “Yes” or “No.” 
I knew that in the special instance, the origi- 
nal of Jake Bolton had not been decorated or 
promoted; yet I felt certain that this was an 
isolated and special case, that it was not 
representative; I knew that it was accurate, 
but it was not true to life; so I changed it. 

I knew enough about the Laws of Interest 
to know that Story Interest is in the Body of 
the story, in the encounters which come after 
the Situation and its explanatory matter has 
been presented, and before the Ending. So I 
made an episode of the Beginning. This Epi- 
sode (a meeting of two forces without Clash) 
occupies lines 1 to 50. I made an episode of 
the Effect of Jake’s Decisive act which is the 
throwing of the bomb (lines 694 to 696), and 
this episode I boiled down so that it occupies 
only from line 733 to 756. In doing this I 
took legitimate advantage of suspense. I might 
have shown the officer taking out his note 
book and noting the name, and immediately 
informing Jake of his plans for promotion and 
decoration. But I preferred to let the reader 
assume that Jake was again “in wrong,” and 
then to utilize the value of surprise which 
would come with the swift realization that, 
instead Jake had answered the Narrative 
Question in the affirmative. 

In boiling down the Beginning and the 
Ending to an episode each, I naturally re- 
duced the length of the story, so that the 
meetings which were my original structural 
units were rather slight to carry the whole 
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interest of the story, so I was forced to cast 
about for more meetings, either encounters 
or episodes, so I invented a first encounter, 
the one with the subaltern at Salisbury which 
resulted in Jake’s getting a bad name in the 
army, and to make the whole story plausible, 
I added the explanatory matter contained 
in lines 65 to 76 which told why trouble 
might be expected, and explained also why 
trouble had not arisen before in his own regi- 
ment. This first encounter with its conse- 
quences carries the story on to line 225. 
Naturally, since that encounter ended in a 
hindrance, I had to alternate a crisis of 
furtherance, which comes on line 297, when 
Jake is praised by the inspecting general. Fol- 
lowing this I wanted a hindrance, so I brought 
on the encounter with the subaltern in the 
narrow trench which resulted in the nickname 
again fastening itself on Jake (lines 513 to 
514). There was needed a crisis of furtherance 
to balance this, so I made the result of the 
encounter with the subaltern at the drum- 
head court-martial a victory for Jake. Finally 
I ended the encounters with the throwing of 
the bomb. 

It may seem to some people that there is 
an overload of setting at places in this story. 
Probably this is the case; but it was inten- 
tional. I had a purpose in so inserting it. I 
wanted readers to get the feeling of the Galli- 
poli Peninsula, of the drabness, the immi- 
nence of death, of the self-sacrifice, of the 
heroism, and of the hardships dumbly en- 
dured. I wanted, particularly, to show that 
unforgettable picture, unforgettable to me, of 
the Sihk who felt that he must repay the 
kindness done him by men of Jake’s regi- 
ment; and I wanted to show that line Aus- 
tralian pacing slowly up and down in the 
moonlight guarding the dead. My judgment 
was justified, for when the artist was given 
the story to illustrate, he selected those two 
pictures. 

One other objection may arise in the mind 
of a craftsman as to my handiing. If the story 
is the story of “Jake Bolton, 551” and it is 
his problem to make good in the army, why is 
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it not made apparent that he is aware of his 
attempts. As a matter of fact, my conception 
of the character of Jake was that he was not 
aware of any desire to make good. He did 
his duty as he saw it; he was in no way con- 
scious of being a hero. So in order to keep 
him true to form, I had to introduce the two 
purely lay figures of the Captain and the 
Lieutenant. They were enabled to say certain 
things and to phrase the wager — for it was 
virtually a wager — quickly and incisively. 
Then, my own experience later in the war in 
deciding upon men to be promoted to non- 
commissioned officers led me to insert the 


comment that a man’s progress depended 
upon his getting a good name, or rather on 
his not getting a bad name. 

There is no setting, not even that of back- 
ground, of the recruiting office in the first 
episode. That is explained by two considera- 
tions. First, I wanted to hurry up the Begin- 
ning; second, I wanted to keep it nebulous, 
because I did not wish to give any inkling 
as to which particular colony I was dealing 
with. As a matter of fact, the First Colonials 
had as originals the Royal Newfoundland 
Regiment. 


Originality and Ingenuity 


By JoHN F. WHEELOCK 


A SELECTION of some noteworthy examples of original 
treatment or ingenious imagination, taken from recent 
magazines. No complete survey of current magazines has 
been attempted ; those considered are the March Atlantic, 
Red Book, and Good Housekeeping. Next month three 
other magazines will be examined for similar examples. 


THE CHRISTIAN BITE, BY MANUEL KOMROFF, IN THE MARCH ATLANTIC 


To Mr. Komroff belongs the credit for the 
most divertingly original idea in a story this 
month. Charles Adams Scott, “born in Bos- 
ton, the son of a clergyman,” rages about the 
narrowness of the Christian world: 

“T hate this Christian world we live in. I 
hate its cheap morals, I hate its mean stand- 
ards, I hate everything about it! It is all 
small and petty! Narrow, tight, two-by-four 
lives watered with a stuff called goodness and 
pressed into a mould hardened by tradition. 
The Romans were right. They cast the 
Christians into an arena. They fed them to 
lions and enjoyed every minute of it. They 
paid admission to see the spectacle and I’d 


gladly pay a good deal to see — Well, I hate 
them, anyway.’ ” 

He evolves this brilliant scheme: 

“What is in the back of my mind is a 
plan that will knock this narrow Christian 
world into a cocked hat. I am going to stage 
a Roman sacrifice on a grand scale. I will 
hire a big place like the Yale Bowl and get 
a couple of lions from a menagerie and 
then throw in a Christian.’ 

“You are mad,’ I cried. 

““*Not so mad as you think. It will be a 
great gesture and attract attention. It will 
shake the very foundations of our society.’ 

“You will have the world against you!’ 
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“ “No, not at all. We don’t have to sacrifice 
a good Christian— we can get hold of a 
bad one. And nobody can object to that. Even 
on their own standards they could not object.’ 

“What standard. ?’ 

“Christian standards!’ Scott yelled. ‘In 
the Christian world that we live in, only the 
good have any right of existence.’ 

“Surely you're not serious,’ I protested. 
‘And where will you find this Christian for 


HIS FATHER’S HOUSE, BY JAY GELZE 


Divorce and the attendant mixed social re- 
lation is a fertile field for the seeker after 
short-story plots. This story is an old plot, 
treated from a new angle. A fourteen-year-old 
boy, who has been brought up by his mother 
since her divorce, is sent for by his father. 
Although his mother has lived modestly, Ken- 
neth finds his father immensely wealthy; his 
father’s new wife, Paula, is a_ stunning 
beauty; and there is a half-brother, Joey, six 
years old. But the element on which his 
mother has brought him up — love — is miss- 
ing in his father’s house, except between him 
and his father. This is so, the boy realizes, 
because his father and mother still love each 
other, in spite of the divorce. Paula, the new 
wife, appears as the one who has stolen the 
father and yet failed to make him happy. 
Kenneth decides “Paula was n’t to be blamed 
because she had wanted to be happy! Every- 
body wanted to be happy —so much that 
sometimes people took their happiness at the 
expense of somebody else’s happiness. If 
Paula had taken her happiness at the expense 
of Moms’, wasn’t ke now wanting Moms’ 
happiness at the expense of Paula’s?” 

Telling of events largely as they appeared 
to Kenneth, the author is faced with the 
problem of endowing the boy with perceptions 
normally beyond those of a fourteen-year-old. 
To minimize this necessity, eavesdropping is 
employed —a time-honored device: 

“Paula knew of the growing intimacy and 
was resenting it, feeling herself excluded and 
Joey thrust from his rightful place. She said 


the mad gesture that you think will rock 
foundations?’ 

“Wait and see!’ 

“That evening he showed me a copy of the 
letter he had typewritten to the State’s 
Prison. He explained his plan at length and 
requested that he be given the next criminal 
who was about to be executed 

The remainder of the story tells why this 
novel idea finally proved impractical. 


R, IN MARCH GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


as much one evening when he (Kenneth) was 
half asleep in a highbacked chair in the 
library, and Paula and his father had come in 
together, not seeing him. 

“You care more for her son than for 
mine!’ 

‘‘T never discriminate between the two 
boys, my dear,’ remonstrated his father. 

‘Not outwardly, perhaps, but the pref- 
erence is there.’ 

“A pause. Uneasily Kenneth wondered if 
he should make his presence known. If he 
kept very still, they might go away without 
knowing he had heard, saving both themselves 
and him the embarrassment of discovery. 

“Paula spoke again, something hard and 
accusing springing out in her rich voice. ‘Her 
son is holding you from my son — just as she 
has always held you from me.’ 

“He could n’t, decided Kenneth uncomfort- 
ably, stay in his chair a second longer, . . 

Even with this information, the author does 
not consider Kenneth sufficiently apprised, 
and later there is another eavesdropping in- 
cident: 

c And once he heard an exchange of 
heated words as he joined them. 

“If your heart remained with her — why 
did you marry me?’ 

“His father, then, apparently trying to 
puzzle out something. ‘I suppose —’ he said, 
‘that a man might be betrayed by beauty into 
a momentary forgetfulness of all else, while 
his heart remained where it was given.’ 

‘I wonder—’ said Paula, her 
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words reaching Kenneth as he tiptoed out of 
the room, and halting him on the threshold 
by the tragic import, ‘if thieves ever gain 
any real happiness with stolen gold?’ ” 

Of course, eventually Paula leaves, and 
Kenneth’s final conception of the situation, 
and of the part he must play in it, comes 
through another bit of eavesdropping: 

“Going softly across the thickly carpeted 
hall, he looked in at the playroom where 
Mademoiselle and the cook were whispering 
across a table bountifully laden with food. 

“ ‘She left the boy,’ Mademoiselle was say- 
ing distinctly. ‘But of course she would! She 
never wanted him.’ 


“A certainty came to Kenneth that Joey 
was not asleep. That he lay inside the inner 
room listening to what was not good for any 
little boy to hear. 

“Tiptoeing across the floor, unperceived by 
the two women, he closed the door of the 
bedroom behind him.” 

Listeners may hear no good of themselves, 
yet in this case, anyway, great good may 
result from listening, for Kenneth, moved to 
comfort Joey, discovered that “There was 
room for both of them in his father’s house, 
which had suddenly become home.” 


GIGOLO, BY SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS, IN MARCH RED BOOK 


A recurrent phrase may often be used ef- 
fectively to hold the reader’s interest while 
necessary phases of the situation are being 
explained; a phrase or an idea introduced at 
the beginning of a story may appear again at 
the very end, to remind the reader of the 
author’s unity of purpose and effect. Mr. 
Adams employs both devices, using a remark 
which has nothing to do with the real theme 
of this story, being merely the ludicrous 
phrase of an intoxicated man. The story 
opens: 

“Mr. Wimpf had said it before. He now 
said it again: ‘If there’s anything I hate, it’s 
an unbalanced party.’ ” 

The party is “unbalanced” by the absence 
of one man, and a substitute is picked off a 
park bench, and made to understand that he 
is to spend an evening dancing, without cost 
to himself; the explanation is not accom- 
plished without many reiterations of the sen- 
timent, “If there’s anything I hate, it’s an 
unbalanced party.” Then, after the hero (off 
the park bench) and the heroine have had a 
chance to become acquainted: 

“Mr. Wimpf’s glassy eye greeted them 
coldly. 

“Tf there’s anythin’ I don’t luh-like,’ 
stated Mr. Wimpf in thick and ominous ac- 
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cents, “’s a nun-balanced party.’ And forth- 
with he became so completely an unbalanced 
party himself, that they had to remove two 
chairs and a table, which he had carried down 
with him, before restoring him to the per- 
pendicular.” 

Thus the unessential Mr. Wimpf 1s re- 
moved from the picture, and the story goes on 
with the efforts of the hero to make some- 
thing of himself, abetted by the heroine. He 
succeeds, and partly through his own efforts, 
partly through those of the girl, is reconciled 
with his father. And the final scene recalls 
the beginning, thus: 

“ “He and Mother and I are going to meet 
for supper tonight,’ said young Jones eagerly. 
‘They’d be tickled pink if you’d make it 
four —’ 

“She closed her eyes to think it over — 
which, from one point of view was a mistake, 
for before she could really get a fair start 
on it, his arms were around her and his lips 
on hers. 

“ “How about it, Mary, darling?’ 

“Mary Ryder leaned back from him, 
though not too far. ‘If there’s anything I do 
hate,’ she murmured, ‘it’s a nun-balanced 
party!’ ” 
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The Novel 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL REALIST 


Conversation Between a Cruel Critic and an 
Unappreciated Literary Genius 


By THomas H. UZzELL 


Cruel Critic: So you want to know what I 
tl:ink of your plan for a novel? 

Unappreciated Genius: Yes, please. 

C. C.: Well, to begin with, I don’t think 
you know anything about your heroine. 

U.G.: Who? Janet? Oh, how can you say 
that? She’s a very close friend of mine! 

C. C.: Well, what are the most significant 
things about Janet? 

U. G.: Don’t know. What do you think? 

C. C.: I don’t know her. All I know is 
what you have written here in this first rough 
draft of the first chapter, and it is rather con- 
fused. You say right at the beginning, for 
instance, that she never lets anyone know 
what she thinks or is doing any more than is 
possible. That’s rather interesting, but you do 
not develop or explain this; you go off into 
something else at once. 

U. G.: Um; I see; never thought of that. 

C. C.: Here also on the very first page 
you speak of her secretiveness, her loathing of 
the physical appearance of a man who was 
courting her, her yearning for the embraces 
of another lover, and, having sprung all this, 
you pop off and tell of the flapperishness of 


a younger sister. It all makes me think you 
have no working idea or pattern of her 
character. 

U. G.: Well, how can I get that pattern? 

C. C.: Trace her most often repeated acts 
back to their motives; examine these motives; 
single out the important ones and develop 
them. 

U.G.: But she has no very important mo- 
tives or outstanding characteristics. She’s just 
an ordinary wife in a rather ordinary family. 

C. C.: All right — that’s just what you 
need for a realistic novel — just that type 
of woman; you want the average; but are 
you so sure that she has well-marked char- 
acteristics, all evenly balanced, happy, good 
and successful? 

U.G.: Yes, I believe she has; I ought to 
know; I’ve known her most of my life. 

C. C.: Well, let’s see: if she is good and 
happy, she has virtues, you will agree; what 
are they? 

U. G.: She teaches Sunday School. Last 
Saturday night she went home earlier than 
usual so she could get up in time to go to her 
Sunday School class . 
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*.: Home from what? 

.. A bridge party. 

’.: Where? 

: At my home. 

’.: Does she go to many such parties? 
: About six nights a week. 

C.: You still think she is good and 
happy and well-balanced? 

U.G.: Why certainly, why not; don’t you? 

C. C.: Well, why does she go away from 
her home so much? Does n’t she like her own 
home and family? 

U. G.: Oh, that’s because she loves her 
friends and wants to see them have a good 
time. 

C. C.: Sort of unselfish service for others, 
this going to bridge parties every night? 

U.G.: Yes, I think that is a large part of 
it. 
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C. C.: I see. Well, does she smoke? 
U. G.: No. 
C. C.: Does she drink? 


U. G.: Yes. She'll take a cocktail or two 
before dinner and while playing cards. 

C. C.: Does she ever play cards all night? 

U. G.: Well, once this spring she went to 
Atlantic City with a group of other women 
and their husbands and they played bridge 
nearly all night and day for five days inside 
the big hotel; never went outdoors. 

C. C.: They played for money? 

U. G.: Oh yes, hundreds of dollars changed 
hands. Janet won and lost a lot. She told me 
she came back, however, with just two dol- 
lars less than she started playing with; so 
she said, there couldn’t be much or any- 
thing wrong with her playing. I agreed with 
her; don’t you? 

C. C.: Well, do you still think that her 
teaching a Sunday School class is to be 
ranked as one of her virtues, is proof that she 
is a good and happy woman? 

U. G.: Oh, yes. 

C. C.: Why does she teach this class? 

U. G.: She thinks children should be 
brought up that way; she’s doing her duty 
to the young. 

C. C.: A sort of unselfish devotion to her 


own children and those of her nice neighbors? 

U. G.: Yes, that’s it. Can’t you see that? 

C. C.: Well, just a moment. You told me 
once that you did not see any good in de- 
tailing the vulgarities and vices of weak and 
wicked people. 

U.G.: Yes, I did. 

C. C.: You wanted to write a realistic 
novel, but you didn’t want to dissect the 
sordid and ugly side of life. 


U. G.: Yes, I have no interest in pig-sty 
literature. 
C. C.: Your idea was, I seem to recall, that 


it must be feasible to select altruistic, fine, 
and inspiring characters and treat them realis- 
tically. By so doing you would achieve writ- 
ing that is at once realism and uplift. 

U. G.: Yes, that was my idea. There are 
surely plenty of people in the world whose 
lives are clean and fine all the way through. 
They are the kind that interest me. 

C. C.: Janet is one of them? 

U. G.: Surely. Her bridge playing is no 
great sin. You’re not one of those puritanical 
old fogies who think that the sight of a pack 
of cards in a home . 

C. C.: Oh, no. I don’t play cards myself, 
not because it’s wicked or breaks any moral 
rule, but simply because, well, let’s look at 
Janet again — her card playing. Your idea 
is that this bridge business is a rather inno- 
cent pastime, not related to any other char- 
= problem? 

eo eee, 

o C.: Well, a lot of women don’t play 
bridge, don’t run out every night. What do 
they do? They spend the evening with books 
and music, with their husbands and their 
children, don’t they? Now if Janet has books 
and music and husband and children at home 
and still goes out every night, it means that 
she prefers the excitement, let us say, of 
mild gaming at cards to husband, children, 
or mind —and soul — cultivating activities, 
does n’t it? 

U. G.: There is something to that, I sup- 
pose. I see what you’re getting at. 

C. C.: Let’s examine these home interests. 


surely. 
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Is Janet educated? Did she go to school? 

U. G.: To a fashionable finishing school, 
yes. 
C. C.: Perhaps you should have said: “To 
a fashionable finishing school, no.’’ Did she 
study hard there? 

U. G.: No. She was quite a flirt, spent a 
lot of money, cut quite a social figure. But 
that’s all ancient history. All that’s changed 
since she grew up, got married, and had a 
family. 

C. C.: She was not taught a deep interest 
in knowledge, in good books, art and music 
when in this school, but you say she has 
cultivated an interest in these things since? 

U.G.: No, not those things. She likes jazz 
to dance to; she took a highbrow cousin from 
the west to the Metropolitan Art Museum 
once, but that’s the only time she ever went 
into the building; and as for books — she 
does n’t even read the popular novels, says 
she has n’t time. 

C. C.: She does no reading whatever? 

U. G.: She reads her Sunday School les- 
sons. 

C. C.: Oh well, just suppose Janet was 
forcibly detained at home some evening — a 
whole long evening to herself, or with her 
husband, say, and a few good books. What 
would she do? 

U. G.: Oh, I suppose she’d be bored stiff! 

C. C.: She’d probably suffer before the 
evening were out? 

U. G.: I think so. 

C. C.: Can we not fairly deduce from this 
that one reason for the bridge parties is a 
sort of desire to escape from the emptiness 
and remorse of her own mind? 

U. G.: I see what you mean. I suppose 
there’s something in that. 

C. C.: Well, let’s take her husband. Does 
Janet flirt with other men? 

U. G.: Oh yes, that is, I think she’s cap- 
able of it; she was a holy terror at that 
when she was younger. 

C. C.: How do you mean? 


U.G.: She had three men in love with her 
at once. 





C. C.: She flirted with them? 

U. G.: Oh yes, house parties, roadhouses, 
dances, all hours of the night. 

C. C.: Do you suppose it possible that 
when she was young she gave herself to any 
of these lovers? 

U. G.: I don’t know, I’m sure. 

C. C.: Well, what do you think? Is it 
possible? 

U. G.: Possible? Oh yes. But she’s re- 
formed now, you know. 

C. C.: She teaches Sunday School, you 
mean? 

U. G.: You seem to be trying to make her 
out an unconscionable hypocrite. 

C. C.: You don’t think her a hypocrite 
yourself? 

U.G.: Oh, I could n’t do that; she’s a very 
close friend of mine; I’ve known her most 
of my life. She’s one of the finest . R 

C. C.: All right — but let’s talk about this 
flirting some more. 

U. G.: I know what you're trying to do 
now; you simply want to dig up some of this 
vile sex stuff; you’re going to drag it into 
my story so that it’ll be a real novel of real- 
ism. For Goodness sake, can’t you leave out 
the woman’s sex — is there no privacy you 
can allow her? She’s a close friend of mine, 
I tell you. I’m glad I haven’t got a mind 
like yours. 

C. C.: Doubtless. Now we've settled that 
matter, let’s get on with our study of Janet. 
We want to know if she’s a hypocrite, if she 
has any outstanding vices, if, in a word, 
there’s enough about her to make her worth 
a story. You don’t mind discussing her sex 
problem? 

U. G.: Oh no; I just don’t think one should 
write about it. 

C. C.: I see. Well, Janet flirts at these 
bridge parties; that’s true? 

U. G.: Yes. 

C. C.: Violently? 

U. G.: Oh no, I wouldn’t say so. You 
know, just — well, she spends a lot of time 
with certain young fellows that take her 
fancy. 
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C. C.: What do you mean by “take her 
fancy?” 

U. G.: I think you’re dreadfully vulgar. 

C. C.: I’m trying hard to get you to face 
the truth. Your mind skids. Let’s see now: 
how far does Janet go with these men? 

U. G.: I don’t know. I’ve seen them to- 
gether a lot, but it was always innocent 
enough. 

C. C.: What was the most revealing epi- 
sode you ever saw? 

U. G.: Nothing I ever saw revealed much. 
The most imprudent thing she ever did that 
I saw was at Lake Placid last summer. A 
group from our bridge club spent two weeks 
up there. Janet’s husband was there only 
week-ends. One Friday, I think it was, I saw 
Janet and one of the young men paddle in a 
canoe from the hotel for over four miles to a 
lonely island. 


C. C.: Nobody else with them? 

U. G.: No. 

C. C.: Nobody else on the island? 

U. G.: No. 

C. C.: And when did they return? 

U. G.: After dark. 

C. C.: They spent the day on the island 
alone? 

U. G.: They must have. 

C. C.: And what happened when Janet’s 
husband arrived? 


U. G.: Oh she told him nothing about it, 
of course. He never inquires into her conduct. 

C. C.: Why? 

U. G.: He does the same thing, no doubt. 

C. C.: And she condones it? 

U. G.: Oh they both think that married 
people should be allowed moral freedom. They 
are very modern, advanced thinkers, you see. 

C. C.: Yes, I see. What do you think hap- 
pened on that island? 

U. G.: I think you’re simply terrible. How 
disgusting to be able to imagine such things! 

C. C.: What things? What do you mean? 

U. G.: I know — you think Janet and that 
young man were —indiscreet, well, were 
lovers on that island. 

C. C.: You don’t think so? You think they 


were looking for four-leaf clovers, or, pos- 
sibly, reading Emerson? 

U. G.: I refuse to think. 

C. C.: Evidently. You don’t believe Janet 
guilty? 

U. G.: No, I don’t. She’s a friend of mine. 

C. C.: Well, did you hear her talk to her 
husband when he returned the next day? 

U.G.: Yes, I did, the whole dreadful epi- 
sode. She was irritable, all out of sorts with 
him; he was sarcastic, even bitter; he must 
have been drinking. 

C. C.: Perhaps he had a little island some- 
where too. 

U. G.: You're flippant. I believe you actu- 
ally think Janet was untrue to her husband. 
You do, don’t you? 

C. C.: Well, I don’t think she teaches Sun- 
day School out of a sense of duty to any 
children. 

U. G.: Oh perhaps not, perhaps not. 

C. C.: Why does she, do you suppose? 

U. G.: Don’t know, unless to keep up 
appearance. It sounds well, you know; if any- 
one should get on to some of her escapades it 
would be a pretty good defence, would n’t it? 

C. C.: You’re coming on. Janet is a hypo- 
crite, then? 

U. G.: I suppose so. Yes, it’s dreadful, 
isn’t it? 

C. C.: Interesting rather, I’d say, since my 
mind is too vulgar to have moral reactions. 
By the way, who was the man who paddled 
the canoe to the island? 

U. G.: Oh — this is strictly confidential — 
he was the brilliant young assistant pastor 
of the church. 

C. C.: What church? 

U. G.: The church where — 

C. C.: Janet teaches Sunday School? 

U. G.: Exactly. 

C. C.: Why didn’t you say that at first? 

U. G.: Oh, I was afraid you’d jump at con- 
clusions. 

C. C.: You mean you're trying to delib- 
erately prevent my understanding Janet as a 
character. 

U.G.: Oh no, not that. 
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C. C.: But you are, and your writing is 
the same way; you refuse to go after the 
truth and when you see it, you dodge it. 

U. G.: Do you think you have all the 
truth about Janet now? 

C. C.: Well, we’ve got at some truth about 
the Sunday School and the bridge parties. I 
have a plan for your novel: Suppose you write 
it around this tentative title: “Why Janet 
Leaves Home?” She is, let us say, the typical 
wife of the typical semi-wealthy, prosperous, 
pleasure-seeking, suburban family of the large 
American city. She’s always running around 
looking for excitement. Why? Your novel will 
tell why. The truth, you understand. Realism. 

U. G.: I see that; but have we the truth 
now? 

C. C.: We’ve made a beginning, I think. 
One thing only we have not run down from 
the observations made about Janet’s leaving 
home to play bridge. We said neither her hus- 
band nor books nor her children held her. 
We have not yet asked about the children. 
Does n’t Janet care for her children? 

U.G.: Oh, the darlings, of course she does! 
You should see them: Little Dot is four, little 
Jackie, six, little — 

C. C.: All right, I see them, well fed, hair 
combed — lovely sight; but does Janet Jove 
them? 

U. G.: How can you ask? Do you sup- 
pose a mother would have children and not 
love them to death? 

C. C.: I don’t know, I’m sure. Let’s see. 
You’ve seen her with her children. How does 
she act about them? 

U. G.: She hugs and kisses them often. 

C. C.: That satisfies a physical desire; it is 
distinctly erotic pleasure-seeking. It’s quite 
all right, but essentially it is selfish. What 
else does she do with the children? 

U. G.: Oh, she’s a tartar about their 
clothes. She has them dressed faultlessly al- 
ways. It’s rather too bad; they want to play 
in the dirt in the yard, but their mother wants 
them to look nice. . . 

C. C.: Obviously she’s concerned about 
their physical appearance. Is this for the 
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children’s good, or for her own — to satisfy 
her thoughtless vanity, say? 

U. G.: I suppose you're right. I’ve often 
told her — 

C. C.: Janet considers her children merely 
as an ornament to her equipment as a fault- 
less society woman, and an amorous courtesan 
who... 

U. G.: Oh horrors! 

C. C.: Well, does Janet ever absorb herself 
in a study of the mental and spiritual growth 
of her children; does she play with them, 
tell them stories, watch their minds grow? 

U. G.: Oh no, she has n’t patience for that. 
She leaves all that to a governess. 

C. C.: But you think she loves the chil- 
dren? 

U. G.: Oh, how can you doubt it? 

C. C.: You’re sure she’s very happy to 
have them, has always been happy about 
them? 

U. G.: Oh yes. 

C. C.: You're sure. 

U. G.: Yes except — no I can’t talk about 
that. 

C. C.: About what? Why can’t you, a 
novelist, talk about anything that interprets 
life? Do you know the story of the birth of 
these children? 

U. G.: I say I can’t talk about that. 

C. C.: Yes you can. If not, I will. She 
did n’t want those children, did she? 

U. G.: No, she did n’t. 

C. C.: They were — the three of them — 
accidents? 

U. G.: Yes. I heard her say once she 
fainted dead away from rage when she knew 
the first baby was coming. The coming of 
the second gave her nightmares for months. 
The third she begged her husband to help 
her get rid of. Oh, isn’t it horrible, simply 
horrible, that mothers, that modern mothers 
feel this way. Think of what a dreadful heri- 
tage for the children! Children, the dear 
precious little darlings, should be welcomed, 
wanted eagerly, waited for. That is the only 
foundation of real parental love, the love 
that blesses and ennobles . . . 
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C. C.: The love that Janet has n’t got for 
her children? 

U. G.: Do you know, I think I agree with 
you now. I don’t believe she really loves her 
children. How could she? 

C.C.: Yes, how could she? And how many 
children do you suppose are unwanted, are 
“accidents,” like Dot and Jackie? 

U. G.: Many, alas, very many. 

C. C.: Is it not a human problem of vast 
import and gripping interest, this of unwanted 
babies. 











U. G.: Oh yes indeed. It almost makes me 
cry to think of it. 

C. C.: Why not write your novel of Janet 
about it, and make other people cry? 

U. G.: Oh not about that. That’s too per- 
sonal — too . 

C. C.: Too true, you mean. 

U. G.: Well, one must n’t be vulgar. 

C. C.: One should write about Sunday 
School classes, you mean. 

U. G.: Oh I don’t know. 

C. C.: Precisely. 





They Say— 


Art is a disciplining of some excitement of 


the mind. 
fect control. 


It is a strong excitement in per- 
It should be an excitement 


about some permanent element in life. It 
demands an eagerness of mind and a balance 


or steadiness of nature. 


John Masefield. 


When a man is despondent, he ponders on 
how young Keats was when he died; and 
when he is sanguine he muses on how old 
William de Morgan was before he began to 


write. 


Franklin P. Adams. 


I believe that writing poetry is a process 


of listening. 


It is difficult to describe the 


state of delicate attention which alone makes 
it possible to hear and to remember that in- 
terior voice which sings, chants, or speaks 


the poem. 


Where the voice comes from, 


whose it is, for what reason it comes, and why 
it addresses itself to one’s consciousness at 
that particular minute, are mysteries. 


Anna Hempstead Branch. 
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The Essay 


IN DEFENSE OF THE COMMERCIALIST 


By Eupora RAMsAy RICHARDSON 


Miss RICHARDSON hails from down Virginia way, one of 
the strongholds of the cult of writing for self-expression. 
She has treated this controversial subject with delicacy 
and tact. Samuel Johnson, according to Boswell, at- 
tempted to settle it once for all with a fire-cracker re- 
mark: “No man but a block-head ever wrote except for 


money.” 


“For this was his mistake: he liked to stand, 
One leg before him, leaning on one hand, 
Pour forth two hundred verses in an hour 
And think such readiness a proof of power. 
When like a torrent he bore down, you’d find 
He left a load of refuse still behind. 
Fluent, yet indolent, he would rebel, 
Against the toil of writing, writing well, 
Not writing much.” 


HUS some nineteen centuries ago the 
poet Horace spoke of Lucilius, his bril- 
liant forerunner in the field of satire; and 
thus through all the ages since has the battle 
been waged between those who write much 
and those who polish line by line until they 
leave no roughness for the delight of some 
passing critic. 
Referring still to Lucilius, Horace gives the 


very instruction one may hear delivered with 
less art and perhaps less sincerity in collegiate 
and other literary circles today. 


“Oh, yes! believe me, you must draw your 
pen, 

Not once nor twice but o’er and o’er again, 

Through what you’ve written, if you would 
entice 

The man that reads you once to read you 
twice, 

Not making popular applause your cue, 

But looking to fit audience, altho few.” 


Under Augustus Cesar, however, writers 
were not dependent upon the whims of editors 
and the plaudits of the masses. Horace had 
his wealthy patron Maecenas and his pleasant 
Sabine farm which afforded him that economic 
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freedom necessary to writing slowly and writ- 
ing well. Though the problem, upon which 
Horace discourses with his keen but gentle 
wit, now has a thousand new complications, 
Lucilius still writes with profitable facility 
and a Horace now and then, with no Mae- 
cenas to succor him, endures starvation while 
he sings:— 


If I please 
In my poor writings such as these, 
If Plotius, Valgius, Fuscus will commend, 
(or their modern representatives ) 
And good Octavius, I’ve achieved my end.” 


Stated more concisely, to write to sell, or 
not to write to sell are the horns of the 
dilemma between which many a literary 
career is falling into oblivion. At the outset 
the young writer with discernment enough to 
put an estimate upon his own work does not 
expect an early acceptance from the more 
important magazines. He must first be put 
through the five finger exercises of writing. 
The question resolves itself, therefore, into 
just how the period of apprenticeship should 
be spent. 

According to Cabell, the literary artist 
writes to divert himself, playing with life, 
death, or with whatever idea interests him. 
But surely by one method or another the 
artist acquires his art. Toward the end of 
Straws and Prayerbooks the Author of Jergen 
is visited by the spirit of his youth—a 
twenty-two year old spirit who has just sold 
three stories to distinctly popular magazines 
and who is planning a novel along rather 
conventional lines. Therefore it may be as- 
sumed justly that while one literary artist 
was diverting himself he played with markets, 
as well as with ideas. 

Still the group of writers must be reckoned 
with who, spurning commercialism, advocate 
piling up myriads of unsalable manuscripts, 
until finally a piece of work is produced 
which will reach the requirements of the 
purely literary periodicals. Since these very 
writers, moreover, are lured into selling — 
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after the center of the literary bull’s eye has 
been pierced — old and doubtfully meritori- 
ous pieces of work, it must be suggested that 
between their school and that of the frankly 
commercial soul, the difference is more in 
argument than in practice. Here, indeed, 
among the artists, are to be found, also, the 
dilettantes and the blue stockings to whom 
only a Moliére can do justice. Even the some- 
what serious of these do not work with dili- 
gence and seldom upon the variety of themes 
and situations necessary to give that com- 
petence and facility that means sustained 
achievement — a fact that can easily be ex- 
plained by the human need for encourage- 
ment. Authorship of a story or two appearing 
in a good magazine or even of one that finds 
place in a year’s collection of short stories is 
attainment too meager to prove the soundness 
of a method. In addition, the example of a 
genius who has done thus and so can be of 
no value to the average young writer. Is it 
not true that success, according to the stand- 
ards of any age, is not measured by an occa- 
sional flash in the pan but by the continual 
finding of gold as pan after pan is dipped 
and examined? 

Doubtless in the South there are more dev- 
otees of the old and purely literary method 
than exist in any other section of the country. 
Truly here as elsewhere commercialism has 
encroached upon the most sacred precincts. 
Yet there are still unsoiled Victorian ladies 
who gather their long and full skirts about 
unmentionable nether limbs and speak of the 
sin committed against art when writing is 
considered in terms of sales. With these one 
need not argue, but there is a younger genera- 
tion of writers anxious to know the best 
route by which success and its mundane dol- 
lars and cents may be attained. 

Unforunate perhaps, but nevertheless true 
it is, that most of us must consider the 
economic problem. Either we must earn 
money for ourselves or dependents or we de- 
sire to earn for the sheer pleasure of earning. 
There are contemporary writers who because 
of inherited wealth or wealth attached by 
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marriage may polish their literary products 
through the years and wait for the rewards 
that may be in specie later on. Most writers, 
however, do not come from this group. The 
average man has a family to support. A 
woman unattached to a supporting male prob- 
ably has to earn her living; or, if married to 
the average American man, she feels that she 
should contribute to the family income either 
by productive work outside the home or by 
work within which would otherwise be paid 
for. Years of unproductive writing to which 
valuable time is devoted bring down upon the 
offending head of the woman writer such a 
deluge of ridicule as sometimes to cripple 
her, sometimes to cause her to give up writing 
altogether. We are paying the price demanded 
of us by an age that measures work according 
to its monetary returns. 

To the person ambitious to write and earn 
at the same time two courses are open: he 
may secure remunerative work other than 
writing or he may write to sell to the less 
exacting editors. If he choose the former of 
the alternatives, he must bring to his writing 
a tired mind harassed by matters alien to the 
profession he loves. Nevertheless, from the 
man of affairs who wrote the Canterbury 
Tales, through the days when Charles Lamb 
returned from the India House to spend his 
evenings with his quill, to the lawyer who 
contributes to the Cosmopolitan and the doc- 
tor who writes love lyrics, men representing 
various other callings have been successful 
writers. 

If, however, the young author decide to 
serve his apprenticeship as a commercial 
writer, there is for him some salaried form 
of journalism or free lance writing. Of course 
success does come from either route. News- 
paper work is the form of journalism most 
easily secured and the one to which the begin- 
ner is most likely to turn. A writers’ club 
recently spent several unprofitable hours 
arguing the question of journalism as a step- 
ping stone for the ambitious young writer. 
An irrefutable answer, of course, is to be 
found in the number of writers who have at 
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one time worked on newspapers. Running 
over the distinguished American authors who 
have served journalistic apprenticeships in 
reportorial, editorial or contributing capaci- 
ties, one thinks at once of Poe, Bret Harte, 
O. Henry, Howells, Walt Whitman, Bayard 
Taylor, Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, and 
dozens of our distinguished contemporaries. 
Of the English novelists of the nineteenth 
century one recalls at once that Dickens, 
Thackeray, Scott and George Eliot were ac- 
tively employed in practical journalism. It is 
surely needless to bring a greater cloud of 
witnesses to prove that newspaper work at 
least does not stand in the way of the highest 
literary attainments. The necessity to write 
even if the mood is lacking, the habit of 
seeing a story in the ordinary events of life, 
the rapid thinking a time limit prescribes, 
the tremendous volume of work that must be 
turned out each day, all bring a facility that 
can not come until many words are written. 
On the other hand, when the reporter turns 
to fiction, he finds that certain things must 
be overcome. The reportorial style is too in- 
cisive; the story is too clear-cut; character 
analysis and emotional reactions are not 
within the scope of his experience. He has 
known people of many types, however, and 
he can learn to make them live upon the 
pages of fiction. 

BUT the writer who free-lances for maga- 
zines and syndicates that use fiction of vary- 
ing sorts is working steadily toward his goal. 
If he draws his characters from life, visualizes 
them, studies their backgrounds, probes their 
sub-conscious minds and analyzes their con- 
scious emotions, it matters not at all whether 
he is writing the syndicate tabloid, the ad- 
venture yarn, the detective tale, the sex story, 
the Gothic romance, the melodrama, or the 
horror story; he is learning the use of his 
tools. It follows as the night the day that if 
he does not lose sight of his ultimate ambi- 
tion, he will climb surely and steadily. He 
should not, however, let his style fall below 
the best of which he is capable. I do not 
mean that he should pattern after the stilted 
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phrasing of the Victorians or that he may not 
be as informal as he chooses. I do mean that 
he should not violate what he knows to be 
the permanent standards of good speaking 
and writing. If the magazine that pays well 
for the type of story he is writing require a 
style he is unwilling to use, let him abandon 
that market. There are others. 

Although a sound academic background is 
an essential of good writing, the young college 
graduate who sets out to write finds it des- 
perately hard to determine where the path 
should be cut. The chances are that he is 
familiar with only the magazines of the Qual- 
ity Group. For these he begins to write 
fiction, not realizing how limited is the space 
and how keen the competition. So he starts 
his melancholy collection of rejection slips. 
He can see that his work lacks something, 
but perhaps he does not know that he has 
attempted a Bach fugue before practicing 
long enough on the scales. He is therefore 
unable to release that which he feels to be 
within him, to make use of the knowledge 
crammed during college days and since. Yet 
somewhere are stored all the experiences of 
his life, all his emotions, all he has seen, read, 
or felt. He is still so conscious of his tools that 
the vistas of the unconscious are by those 
tools securely locked. One who operates a 
train, or an automobile or an aeroplane is 
not a safe driver until he works automatically. 
One can not compose on the typewriter until 
his fingers find the keys without conscious 
effort. So the writer does not rise to his 
capabilities until words come readily, forming 
themselves into clear sentences and coherent 
paragraphs without a strain upon the feeble 
conscious mind, until character portrayal, 
plot development and all the whatnots of 
writing have been so mastered that the tricks 
of the trade are forgotten. A practical psy- 
chologist refers to the necessity of “harness- 
ing the sub-conscious” before the highest 
potentialities are attainable. Writers can 
harness the sub-conscious only by much writ- 
ing. 

Granting, therefore, the human necessity 





for some sort of recognition, why should not 
the beginner study the requirements of the 
less rigid markets and while learning to write 
also sell? In every case, he can take as pat- 
terns stories by masters of the type the maga- 
zine represents. For example, for the weird 
tale there are Poe’s tales; for the syndicated 
tabloid there are the O. Henry stories; for the 
detective story Conan Doyle’s and others; for 
the sex story contemporary masters of that 
much condemned form, and so on. The young 
writer should of course make each story as 
good as in the present stage of his develop- 
ment he can. 

Perhaps it will be argued that the plan in- 
volves imitation. For every art, however, 
there must be models. Only by standing on 
the shoulders of the past can the race ad- 
vance. Neither our brains nor our bodies are 
superior to those of the Greeks. Our advan- 
tage consists only in the wealth of race ex- 
perience obtainable through written records. 
An examination of the clear and informing 
words of King Alfred the Great, who wrote in 
a language unenriched by softer tongues, 
leaves us in no doubt concerning the high 
mentality of the chronicler but glad that the 
centuries have made us capable of a more 
sophisticated style. For instance — “Olthere 
said to his lord, Alfred, the king, that he of 
all Northmen farthest north dwelt. He said 
that he dwelt in that land northward on the 
West Sea. He said that that land is very long 
to the north —” And so on, translated liter- 
ally, do we find good English to be sure, but 
centuries of linguists removed from the 
polished phrases of Cabell. The plan sug- 
gested involves, moreover, the study of such 
diverse types as to prevent imitation. Eventu- 
ally the young writer will evolve his own 
style, enriched by the rigid training he has 
given himself. 

The writer who outwits his nerves and re- 
mains at the typewriter a regular number of 
hours each day is naturally criticized by the 
old school who wait for the inspiration and 
when it comes have not the capacity for work 
necessary to get the most out of it. Having 
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always written by laborious long hand, they 
do not understand how much more rapid is 
composition at the typewriter. When the 
commercialist speaks of having turned off a 
large volume of work, they are aghast. Such 
work, they argue, must be too hurriedly done. 
They do not understand the modern use of 
tools. They scorn as a grating sound the un- 
musical word efficiency. Still efficiency was 
not invented in the twentieth century. 
Shakspere wrote his plays rapidly for a 
theatre-mad Elizabethan public; Scott turned 
out his romances to pay for Abbotsford; 
Stevenson wrote TREASURE ISLAND for a 
boys’ magazine at a penny a word; and 
Dickens’ novels were contracted for before 
they were written and handed over serially 
as the magazine needed them. Much writing 
and good writing have through the ages gone 
side by side. The greatest writers are also pro- 
lific. A graph intended to reveal the excel- 
lence of their work shows a steadily rising 


line with of course occasional high spots and 
depressions. Shakspere is indeed the su- 
preme example of a man whose sub-conscious 
mind was his servant. In no other way can the 
miracle of his genius be explained. 

Some artists may be satisfied to leave one 
Elegy as sole monument, while others prefer 
to amass volumes equal to 


“Etruscan Cassius’ stream of song, 
Which flowed, men say, so copious and strong 
That when he died, his kinsfolk simply laid 
His works in order and his pyre was made.” 


After all, why be so sure that one method 
or one school has cornered all of truth? If 
the writer has within him the stuff that art 
is made of, it matters not in what way he 
chooses to release his powers; and if he has 
within him stuff of another sort, still it mat- 
ters not. So with much ado about little, the 
unumpired battle rages. 


Fear in Literature 


By DoNnatp GrpBs 


ITH Freud and his compeers popu- 

larizing psychology, more and more 
people outside the universities are trying to 
probe the realm of human motivation, hoping 
thus to form more accurate concepts of the 
causes behind the sometimes odd and at all 
times interesting actions of themselves and 
those about them. Since the science of psy- 
chology, as yet, remains impure, devoid of 
that complete accuracy which a pure science 
must necessarily reveal, and consisting for the 
most part of catalogued confusion, these un- 
academic attempts at psychological analysis 
are not without their value. True, they may 
never attain the goal set by those who have 
given their lives to scientific research, but 
they should and do give the average person 


a better understanding of what lies behind 
the actions of his fellows and himself. 

Especially is this the case when the person 
is interested in writing. For writing must al- 
ways remain to a great extent an analysis of 
men and moode-of men. But, like all other 
undertakings of the busy modern, practical 
psychology must be based on some fabric of 
system, more for the sake of saving time than 
because of any unmethodical tendencies on 
the part of the person himself. So this series 
is an attempt to present such a system, a sys- 
tem, however, which is so very simple as 
hardly to merit the name. 

From time to time a particular emotion 
will be studied, not in any text book fashion, 
but rather by means of an informal review 
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of the attempts by certain authors to explain 
their reactions to the emotion in question. 
Thus an opportunity will be offered for the 
writer to compare his own reactions with 
those of the great figures of literature. 

This month in choosing fear for the subject 
of observation, one turns to the classic of 
the Bedford tinker and finds the following: 

“Thus they went on till they came to about 
the middle of the Valley, and then Christiana 
said, ‘Methinks I see something yonder on 
the road before us, a thing of such a shape 
such as I have not seen.’ Then said Joseph, 
‘Mother, what is it?’ ‘An ugly thing, Child, 
an ugly thing,’ said she. ‘But, Mother, what 
is it like?’ said he! “Tis like I cannot tell 
what,’ said she. And now it was but a little 
way off. Then said she, ‘It is nigh.’ ” Here in 
the simple words of John Bunyan lurks the 
majesty of that fear which the primitive soul 
appreciates but cannot explain. “’Tis like I 
cannot tell what.’” The obscurity of fear, 
its inordinate vagueness with its threat of 
the unknown — is summed up in that phrase. 

A. C. Benson mentions this in the case 
of Thomas Carlyle. “It is clear,” he writes, 
“that Carlyle suffered ceaselessly, though 
never unutterably. He was a matchless artist, 
with an unequalled gift of putting into vivid 
words everything he expressed, but his sad- 
ness was a disease of the imagination, a fear, 
not of anything definite, for he never saw the 
anxieties that were nearest to him — but a 
nightmare dream of chaos and whirling forces 
all about him, a dread of slipping off his own 
very comfortable perch into the oceans of 
confusion and dismay.” 

Such a fear it is which grips Goethe when 
he writes— “We stand on the brink of a 
precipice. By slow degrees our sickness, and 
dizziness, and horror become merged in a 
cloud of nameless feeling. By gradations, 
still more imperceptible, this cloud assumes 
shape as did the vapor from the bottle out 
of which arose the genius in the Arabian 
Nights. But out of this, our cloud upon the 
precipice’s edge, there grows into palpability 
a shape, far more terrible than any genius, 





or any demon of a tale, and yet it is but a 
thought, although a fearful one, and one 
which chills the marrow of our bones with the 
fierceness of the delight of its horror. It is 
merely the idea of what would be our sensa- 
tion during the sweeping precipitancy of a fall 
from such a height. And this fall — this rush- 
ing annihilation — for the very reason that it 
invokes that one most ghastly and loath- 
some image of death and suffering which have 
ever presented themselves to our imagination, 
for this very cause we do now the most 
vividly desire.” 

Many writers have traced the fears of an 
adult to their origins in the life of a child. 

“My nurse,” Serge Oksakoff in his “Years 
of Childhood” asserts, “communicated to me 
some information about bogies, ghosts, and 
brownies, and I began to fear the dark at 
night, and dark rooms even by day. She told 
me my dead grandfather was sometimes seen 
sitting at the table in his study. I was so 
terrified of this room I always shut my eyes 
in passing it. Once I looked into the study 
window, and I thought I saw an old man in 
a white dressing gown sitting at the table.” 
One is almost minded to mention here his 
own belief that the tap of Old Pew’s stick 
upon the frozen road was really not the 
sound of a shutter moved by the wind. 

Coleridge shows how far such fear can go 
in the splendid lines from the “Ancient 
Mariner” — 


“Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 


But it is such a mood, intense to the point 
of destroying one’s mental courage, which 
often comes to the poetic imagination, such 
a glorified fear as that of Euripides in the 
final chorus of Alcestes — “And many things 
God brings to be past hope or fear.” 

Such a mood Meredith delineated in the 
character of old Farmer Fleming when the 
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old fellow is abandoned by his daughter who 
has fled with her seducer — “I’m shut in a 
dark room with the candle blown out. I’ve 
heard of a sort of fear you have in that 
dilemma, lest you should lay your fingers on 
edges of sharp knives, and if I think a step 
and feel my way, I do cut myself, and I 
bleed, I do.” 

There are ways, however, of dulling the 
pain of the “sharp knives.” Robert Burns in 
“Tam O’Shanter” allows for the efficacy of 
drugs — 


“Kings may be blessed, but Tam was 
glorious 
O’er all the ills o’ life victorious.” 


Whereas Matthew Arnold’s remedy is of 
sterner stuff — 


“Once more read thine own breast 
aright 
And thou hast done with fears.” 
x * * * 


Resolve to be thyself and know that he 
Who finds himself loses his misery.” 
(Empedocles on Etna) 


But most are more like the famed Marshal 
Vendome of France who admitted much in 
his often quoted words — “Art afraid, little 
body? If thou knewest where I am going to 
take thee, thou wouldst be afraid indeed.” 
Here may be no magnificent appreciation of 
fear, but it is surely an honest one. 

Stevenson in one of his inimitable letters 
writes — “I had a very violent and dangerous 
hemorrhage last spring. I am almost glad to 
have seen death so close with all my wits 
about me and not in the customary lassitude 
and disenchantment of disease. Even thus 
clearly beheld I find him not so terrible as 
we suppose.” And how very different this is 
from the letter of another familiar figure, one 
who like Stevenson, suffered a goodly part of 
his life from the wastage of disease. 

“Oh! My friend, the approach of death is 
very dreadful. I am afraid to think on that 
which I know I cannot avoid. It is vain to 
look round and round for that help which 
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cannot be had. Yet we hope and hope, and 
fancy that he who has lived today may live 
again tomorrow.” This from Samuel Johnson. 

But it must be remembered that this was 
the man who counted the posts in wicket 
fences even as Zola numbered the gas jets in 
the street, and Victor Hugo the carriages in a 
procession, a man who was ever opposed by 
life and who eventually conquered life to the 
extent of putting his mark on English litera- 
ture for ever. 

Charlotte Bronté suffered the ravages of a 
chronic fear and she records them in “Vil- 
lette’” — from which one is tempted to quote 
at some length, so well does she reveal the 
working of fear upon the mind of a sensitive 
and literary person. 

“At last a day and night of peculiarly 
agonizing depression were succeeded by physi- 
cal illness; I took perforce to bed. About this 
time the Indian summer closed, and the 
equinoctial storms began; and for nine dark 
and wet days, of which the hours rushed on 
all turbulent, deaf, and dishevelled — be- 
wildered with sounding hurricane —I lay in 
a strange fever of the nerves and blood. Sleep 
went quite away. I used to rise in the night, 
look round for her, beseech her earnestly to 
return. A rattle of the window, a cry of the 
blast only replied — Sleep never came! 

“TI err. She came once, but in anger. Im- 
patient of my importunity she brought with 
her an avenging dream. By the clock of St. 
Jean Baptiste, that dream remained scarce 
fifteen minutes — a brief space, but sufficing 
to wring my whole frame with unknown 
anguish; to confer a nameless experience that 
had the hue, the mien, the very tone of a 
visitation from eternity. Between twelve and 
one that night a cup was forced to my lips, 
black, strong, strange, drawn from no well, 
but filled up seething from a bottomless and 
boundless sea. Suffering, brewed in temporal 
or calculable measure, and mixed for mortal 
lips, tastes not as this suffering tasted. Hav- 
ing drank and woke, I thought all was over: 
the end come and passed by. Trembling fear- 
fully — as consciousness returned — ready to 
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cry out on some fellow creature to help me, 
only that I knew no fellow creature was near 
enough to catch the wild summons — Goton 
in her far distant bed could not hear — I 
rose on my knees in bed. Some fearful hours 
went over me — indescribably was I torn, 
racked, and oppressed in mind. Amidst the 
horrors of that dream I think the worst lay 
here. Methought the well loved dead, who had 
loved me well in life, met me elsewhere alien- 
ated; galled was my inmost spirit with an 
unutterable sense of dispair about the future. 
Motive there was none why I should try to 
recover or wish to live; and yet quite un- 
endurable was the pitiless and haughty voice 
in which Death challenged me to engage in 
his unknown terrors. When I tried to pray | 
could only utter these words: — 

““From my youth up Thy terrors have | 
suffered with a troubled mind.’ ”’ 

Beside this powerful, stirring passage the 
paragraph which W. H. Hudson once used to 
describe his own sensation of fear at the sight 
of a jungle snake may lose its color. But he 
gets into the particular mood of fearful fas- 
cination so well that it seems necessary to 
include his statement. 

“After watching,” says Hudson, “thrilled 
with terror the slow movement of a long black 
snake until it disappeared, I turned and fled 
from the ground, thinking that never again 
would I venture into or near that frightfully 
dangerous spot in spite of its fascination. I 
never said a word about the snake, but I 
could not keep away from the place. One 
day I ventured, though in fear and trembling, 
to go right in among the weeds. I wanted to 
see the snake just once more, and I decided 
that immediately on its appearance I would 
take to my heels. On seeing the serpent again, 
I experienced a thrill of terror, but I was 
conscious of an element of delight in it. In 
spite of this I was in fear and kept away three 
or four days, but at the slightest rustling 
sound of an insect I would experience a thrill 
of fearful joy. It left in me a sense of a 
mysterious being, dangerous on occasion as 
when attacked or insulted, and able in some 
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cases to inflict death with a sudden blow. 

“Certain flowers would produce such an 
emotion that I would gladly travel many miles 
to look at them. After I had begun to expe- 
rience this consciously I would go out of my 
way to meet it but the sensation of delight 
would rapidly change to fear and the fear 
increase until it was no longer to be borne 
alone.” 

Thus one sees the element of attraction in 
fear, at least for the artist or writer who is 
sensitive to the finer shades of meaning in 
any experience. When Ruskin, as Benson says, 
“Was wounded through his fears, as we most 
of us are, not through his vanity, but through 
his finest emotions,” he approaches the crux 
of the matter. It is through the finest emotive 
experiences of the sensitive person that fear 
is realized. And the artist must not alone ap- 
preciate such fear— he must express it. So 
in closing this particular article there seems 
no better way of rounding off even so brief 
an exposition of literary fear than by in- 
cluding two paragraphs from modern and 
certainly well known writers, both of whom 
have here successfully sketched the motiva- 
tion of fear in the lives of their characters. 

In a short story “Fear,” published some 
time ago in the “Century” Mr. Maugham de- 
scribes the mental state of his hero in the fol- 
lowing manner — ‘“‘Whatever he thought with 
his intelligence, his instincts began to tremble 
with the dread of eternal punishment. I do 
not know what put the idea of China into 
his head, but at first he must have thrust it 
aside with violent repulsion; and perhaps the 
very violence of his repulsion impressed the 
idea upon him, for he found it haunting him. 
I think he said that he would not go, but I 
think he felt that he would have to go. God 
was pursuing him, and wherever he hid him- 
self God followed. With his reason he 
struggled, but with his heart he was caught. 
He could not help himself.” 

And finally Conrad in “Lord Jim’ — 
“One is always afraid. One may talk, but — 
the fear, the fear—look you, it is always 
there Yes! Yes! One talks, one talks, 
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this is all very fine; but at the end of the 
reckoning one is no cleverer than the next 
man— and no more brave. Brave! . . . I 
have known brave men— famous ones! 
Allez! . . . Brave—you conceive in the 
Service — one has got to be — the trade de- 
mands it . . . Each of them, I say each of 
them, if he were an honest man would con- 
fess that there is a point for the best of us — 
there is somewhere a point — when you let 
go everything. And you have got to live with 
the truth — do you see? Given a certain com- 
bination of circumstances, fear is sure to 
come. And even for those who do not believe 
this truth there is fear all the same, fear of 


themselves . . . At my age one knows what 
one is talking about.” 

Surely there was fear in the “service” — 
there is fear everywhere, moving people to do 
the odd and usual, the sane and the senseless. 
And it is such a motivating force that each 
writer must respect and attempt to under- 
stand. Laboratory or no laboratory, science or 
no science, the fact exists — and if the writer 
is to be a great writer, even a successful 
writer he must understand it as Goethe under- 
stood it, as Carlyle and Ruskin and all the 
rest. Then sometime perhaps a paragraph will 
live, such a paragraph as this one of Conrad, 
and the writer can momentarily rest content: 
he has achieved art. 
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How Boswell Kept His Notes 





Facsimile of a page from Boswell’s Note-book, 1776, 
showing material later used in the Life 


(From “Younc Boswe..”; sy Courtesy or LittLe, Brown, & Company) 
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T is high time to do something about this! 

So far has literature fallen into disrepute 
as a fine art that when anyone has a beautiful 
thought to express he turns to painting and 
music alone for his inspiring text. Perhaps 
an authors’ boycott would not be too severe 
a retaliation to take against an advertiser 
who is wont to appear in one of our New 
England coast-town newspapers. Authors, 
read this beautiful thought and realize to how 
low a state your art has fallen: 


A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT 


Artists throughout the ages, have left 
for us permanent records of their 
thoughts. Their ability to put into visible 
form the things they felt and saw has 
left us lasting beauty. The Musicians 
have given much that we know and love 


because of their skill in setting down or 
reproducing for us the things that they 
alone felt and heard. The modern Fu- 
neral Director does that same thing for 
you. Our service will live in your mind 
and give you a tangible expression of the 
beautiful thoughts you feel and wish to 
treasure in your memory. 


Undertaker and Embalmer 





The confessional magazines seem to be in 
for it. Direct attacks are being delivered on 
them from the pages of many of our leading 
magazines of opinion and, what is far more 
important, the humorous magazines are find- 
ing in them much material for delicious bits 
of sexy satire and pornographic parody. 
While broadsides from Independent, the New 
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Republic, the Atlantic Monthly and the San 
Francisco Argonaut are still reverberating and 
the water still boiling from the explosions of 
the torpedos of the satirists, writers are be- 
ginning to wonder just how they are going to 
be affected by it all. And well they may, for 
some millions of new readers have been taught 
the discipline of reading and if anything 
happens to the confessional magazines they 
are going to keep on reading — something 
else. As Mr. Villard, the editor of the Nation, 
suggests in an article in the March Atlantic, 
some of the confessional magazines are going 
to change—just as the muck-raking maga- 
zines of the early years of the century 
changed when they found the taste of their 
readers improving. 

He already sees the beginning of a trend: 
“At first these ‘confession’ and ‘true story’ 
magazines were all filled with the sex appeal. 
But the original clichés are disappearing in 
the best of them. Some retain the story which 
goes straight to the borderline, but Mr. Mac- 
fadden has set the standard in True Story. 
Whether that was brought about by his ex- 
perience with the law and lawsuits, or whether 
he has found, like others, that the sex appeal 
does not sell as well as ‘heart throbs,’ is not 
easy to determine. At any rate, word has 
gone out to the writers for some of these 
publications that the heart throb is what the 
reading world now pulsates to.” 

Restless millions, disciplined to the habit 
of reading and tired of filth, are reaching out 
for a higher, simpler artistry. Perhaps the 
man who can win them will find the most 
sophisticated following like sheep. Will he, 
as someone suggests, be a combination of 
Charles Dickens and Ring Lardner? 





Still the argument goes on: rejection slip 
versus personal letter. One writer dislikes to 
receive a personal letter because it means to 
him that the editor has been put to unneces- 
sary trouble in reading an unsolicited and 
unwanted manuscript. This professional point 
of view belongs usually to the well seasoned 
writer. Others feel snubbed when the manu- 


script draws only the fire of a printed slip. 
Still others are left without invitation, but 
with an unsatisfied longing to know just what 
the trouble was. One writer tries to get sat- 
isfaction by sending out the following printed 
slip with each manuscript. 

To THE EpitTor: 

The enclosed Ms. is tendered with the hope 
that it may be suited to your needs. I shall 
be pleased to have you retain it at your 
usual rates. 

If not acceptable, will you kindly check 
reasons below, that I may be guided by them 
in future submissions: 

(1) Not suited to our publication. 

(2) Deficient in literary qualities. 

(3) Lacking in interest. 

(4) Too long for our use. 

(5) Similar material on hand. 

(6) Not buying contributions now. 

(7) Do not pay for contributions. 

(8) Remarks — 

N. B.— The Editor is at liberty to make 
any change that will adapt this Ms. to his 
particular needs. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Swarew <@€eeneven. se 2498 





Why do young writers insist on assaulting 
editors and publishers with monumental 
tomes when there abound so many examples 
of people who have edged their way into print 
with short things — humorous skits and the 
like. Last week I had a long talk on that 
subject with Mr. Thomas L. Masson, editor 
of the department, “Short Turns and En- 
cores,” in the Saturday Evening Post. He 
stated that he was always on the look-out 
for good short humor, prose as well as verse. 
I had supposed that he much preferred the 
latter, but found that the reason for the pre- 
dominance of verse was because of the diffi- 
culty in obtaining good prose. He told me of 
buying a humorous letter that a girl had 
written to someone on the Post staff without 
any idea of seeing it published. The origin of 
the “Salome Sun” series I learned was much 
similar. 
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The Thumb-nail Prize Contest has been 
successful, so successful that it has been de- 
cided to yield the first announcement of the 
award to the claims of a larger reading pub- 
lic than the pages of THE WRITER can serve. 
The results will be announced in the news- 
papers of April 14, the anniversary of the 
death of Lincoln. 

The four thousand odd contributions il- 
lustrated many differences of approach and 
unusual varieties of point of view on this 
brief span of action. It is almost as if four 
thousand people had looked at a pin point 
and had each seen something different. Negro 
school children, famous poets, insurance 
agents, and a man from Trenton who had 
touched Lincoln’s hand as a boy, all were 
contestants. There were confident contribu- 
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tors, timid contributors, apologizing because 
they loved the great man, lazy contributors, 
who wired in their offering at the last mo- 
ment. To those who failed spiritually — many 
also failed through the pitfall of technique 
—most perhaps ranted too much against 
Booth. “Dastard, skulking mummer” perhaps 
he was, but, in four short lines of verse, there 
is not enough space for the vituperation of a 
poor tool of immortality. 

To the press, we extend our thanks for the 
wide publicity given to this modest prize offer, 
and to each contributor, no less, for what ap- 
pears to be a real contribution to Lincolnia. 
In the May Writer, a large number of 
verses will be printed as a part of the report 
of the committee. 
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UNTIL further notice, a prize of ten dollars will be given to 
the writer of the best letter published each month in this 
department. Letters should be addressed to “The Writer’s 
Forum.” The following topics are suggested for serious or 
humorous treatment: 

1. How I first appeared in print. 

2. My experiences with literary agents. 

3. My experiences with correspondence courses. 


THE MID-WEST WRITER 


Editor, THe Writer: a good many of our writers live) that these writer- 





Mr. Richard Bowland Kimball, writing of the 
“Rewards of Authorship” in Tue Writer, says 
something about the “adulation of authors,” and 
the “public honor” accorded even the one- or 
two-story author. 

I don’t think Mr. Kimball has our glorious na- 
tion diagnosed quite accurately; not, at any rate, 
that part of it west of New York City or Boston 
It is common knowledge out here (where, after all, 


fellows are to be tolerated (or not tolerated) as 
queer and rather useless mortals who will probably 
come to their senses sometime, and go out and get 
a job. Especially is this true of the younger writers 
— those of them who have had a sufficient number 
of acceptances to set them on the right track, but 
not enough to establish them definitely. These men 
and women choose to follow a dream, are even will- 
ing to sacrifice money and other things for it, so 
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they are classed by the great democracy as the nuts 
on the family tree. 

You may leave out of the matter the literati. Most 
of the writers around the country do not — have 
no chance to—run with the literary crowd. Out- 
side of the actual literary circles of the larger cities, 
it would be surprising to discover how many 
writers, and especially the promising younger ones, 
live—so far as literary contacts go—a life of 
isolation. And here is an instance of the “rare 
bird,” far from being the honored mortal Mr. Kim- 
ball imagines him, receiving instead the sceptical 
glances and words—and often the ridicule — of 
“practical” folk. It is a sort of mass psychology, 





directed at the errant son or daughter who does not 
choose to walk the traditional and conventional 
paths of the multitude. The old, much-mooted mania 
for conformity, you see! Nowhere so much in evi- 
dence as in the great open spaces, — which were once 
supposed to be free and tolerant. 

Well, even so, it may be the making of the author 
and artist. But it may just as well be the breaking 
of him. 

Public honor? Adulation? In the language of E. 
Pluribus Unum, I would say to Mr. Kimball: “Not 
so you could notice it, brother!” 


St. Louis, Mo. J. M. Watt. 


BIRTH-CONTROL OF WORDS 


Editor, THe WRITER: 


The Essay “Unborn Words” by Robert Haven 
Schauffler which appears in the March number of 
Tue WRITER is as instructive and interesting as it is 
amusing. While I agree with almost everything the 
author has to say on the subject of language and its 
incapability of expressing not only what we think, 
but also what we see, hear, taste, and smell, I feel 
that a word of protest is necessary against the 
sweeping assumption that it would be a benefit to a 
language to have cut-and-dried words to express 
whole ideas like unbekannter weise, hoffentlich, and 
goennen. Just as a language which is highly inflected 
contains within itself the seeds of paralysis, if not of 
death, so a language which tends to bunch ideas into 
single words will meet a like fate. When words 
like those I have quoted become conventional, they 
no longer express with force or sincerity the idea or 
emotion which called them into being. The ideal 
to aim at is not the coining of formulas to express 
such ideas as “although I have not the pleasure of 


his acquaintance,” but a greater originality in vary- 
ing the words of such phrases. The one process be- 
gets a lethargy of the mind; the other stimulates 
it. The more we cram ideas into single words, the 
less will men think for themselves. It is almost a 
proof of this to cite the part the maxim and the 
slogan have played in paralysing thought and in 
making men swallow half-truths as gospel, for the 
maxim and the slogan are practically the same thing 
as the compound pills which the author of “Un- 
born Words” prescribes for our linguistic sterility. 
Not without reason does Tennyson sing: 


Not clinging to some ancient saw; 
Not mastered by some modern term; 
which we beg to reinforce by adding 


Not pattering the idea-sperm, 
Compounded by another’s maw. 


George Winter Mitchell. 
Stamford, Conn. 


VERY NICE! 


Editor, THe WRITER: 


The cover of this magazine is VERY NICE. It 
may be artistic, lovely, beautiful, pleasing. 

Our new neighbors are called VERY NICE people. 
They really are charming, delightful, agreeable, ami- 
able. 

My friend tells me that she has bought a VERY 
NICE car. It is undoubtedly fine, excellent, even 
splendid. 

The milliner pronounced my new hat VERY NICE 
on me. She probably meant becoming, suitable, 
pretty. 

The new minister is considered VERY NICE by 
everyone. I agree; but he might be spoken of as 
pleasant, cordial, genial, popular. 


A guest thought my ice cream VERY NICE. (I 
tried to make it delicious, delectable, luscious.) It 
was VERY NICE of her to praise it. It was kind, 
appreciative, thoughtful, polite, grateful, complimen- 
tary. 

We often hear VERY NICE people over-use the 
words —“VERY NICE” in trying to be VERY 
NICE, — (courteous, polite, well-bred.) It would be 
VERY NICE— INDEED — if they would dip a 
little deeper into their vocabularies and bring to 
light some of the many other words that are just 
longing for a turn,—and there are some VERY 
NICE words, too! Alice Knight Hinkley. 
Rowley, Mass. 
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INSPIRATION 


Editor, THe WRITER: 


In the September number of THe Writer there are 
two references to “inspiration”: Nalbro Bartley say- 
ing that she achieved success by “hard work — very 
little of what one is apt to call inspiration,” and 
Mrs. Hughes saying that “inspiration . . does n’t 
come every day, nor can it be coaxed.” 


I don’t know, personally, either Nalbro Bartley 
or Mrs. Hughes, but I am confident that the hard 
work of which Nalbro Bartley speaks is the hard 
work of so controlling “inspiration” as to be able 
to let herself write— and not the hard work of 
actual writing; and I believe that most other pro- 
fessional writers will agree with me when I say that 
Mrs. Hughes’s last phrase is not true for them. 

I think that the emphasis on the technic of writ- 
ing, which is general in the teaching of writing, is 
more harmful than helpful to the young writer. 
Emphasis on form needs a corresponding emphasis 
on the subjective side of writing. Given, of course, 
an ordinary mastery of his materials — that is, of 
the language in which he is writing — the writer’s 
task is almost entirely subjective. I really don’t know 
a writer who doesn’t write by what may be called 
“inspiration,” for lack of a better term. As Rebecca 
West says of herself and her friends, “the Talent 

. is apt to be localized in the right hand, not 
above the wrist. [The writer] never knows more 
than vaguely what he thinks about a subject until 
he comes to write about it. He never remembers 


what he has noticed in a scene until he comes to 
describe it.” 

This does n’t mean that one can’t learn to write. 
It does n’t mean that writing is a gift from the gods. 
I’m not referring to the “inspiration” which is 
meant by those admirers who are always asking the 
professional writer: “Do you write by inspiration, 
or do you just write?” The writer questioned is 
inclined at first to see nothing but humor in the 
query, but I have lately been watching the efforts of 
a young writer, and I find that this mistaken idea of 
“inspiration,” as a mystic thing, and of “work” as a 
necessary one, is a serious handicap to her. When I 
think of the thousands of eager and desperate en- 
deavorers who must be struggling as she has done, I 
do most sincerely wish that some one would tell 
them what “inspiration” is, and how to have it and 
use it. 

The result of teaching young writers this distinc- 
tion between “work” and “inspiration”, combined 
with the teacher’s over-emphasis on technic in form, 
is that beginners waste years of effort and agony in 
an attempt to write by mental hard labor — which 
can’t be done. 

Writing is, essentially, dreaming. The writer’s job 
— as hard a job as there is on earth — is in induc- 
ing, controlling, directing the dream. To try to write 
fiction while thinking of objective technic is as 
absurd as to try to write a letter while repeating the 
alphabet aloud. Rose Wilder Lane. 
Mansfield, Mo. 


DIFFERENT EDITORS 


Editor, THe WRITER: 


So Telling Tales died. They had a rotten habit of 
refusing a script even when but a cent was due. I 
had two of my scripts to go to the dead letter office 
because only a cent was due. It took three months 
for the script to work back to me, and cost in 
all something like 30c. So Telling Tales could not 
hang on even after saving all these stamps. Oh, Ho, 
Hum; yes, yes. 

Mr. Kimball’s articles are extremely interesting. I 
am anxious for this next article “Working condi- 
tions.” A few writers declare they can write — 
concentrate —in a boiler shop. I would give my 
right arm for that kind of brain. The great reason I 
have remained in the rear as a short story writer 
is, I have never been able to get even two hours of 
absolute quiet. This year I shall start a new order 
of things, writing from twelve to three A. M. 

S. E. P. do not send out more personal letters 
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than rejection slips, as stated. I have sent them stuff 
not so bad; it sold in other offices, and nothing 
ever came from them but that eternal stiff, hard, 
icy slip; printed by the millions to hand out to the 
fair as well as the beastly rotten script. And I have 
sent them much. They are like Munsey. I am 
eternally hearing of the angel-like Bob Davis. That 
fellow never once sent me a personal letter. And 
that when I have personal letters from almost every 
big magazine in America. Allstory says it is hard to 
write what they want. I never heard of Allstory 
winning any stars in best short stories. And I could 
not read an Allistory if I tried all night. Truck 
driver’s stuff. Munsey magazine gets over some 
pretty fair stories. The first person—‘“My Love 
Affairs” is taking the day. Where are you, girls? 
We men are up in the air. 
Sincerely, 


Rochester, N. Y. A. M. D. 

















CLEANING UP 


Editor, THe WRITER: 

“Now,” said I, “this can’t go on!” 

I had opened the big green book that has been 
sacred to letters from those mysterious people, edi- 
tors, containing criticisms and notices of acceptances 
since I began writing. It had done very nicely at 
first but it wasn’t doing at all nicely now. In five 
years or so your collection grows in spite of yourself, 
and my “scrap-book” method was beginning to be 
a failure for all parties concerned. The green book 
itself was losing all pretention to the shape a book 
should possess, the letters in it were in danger of 
becoming — well, shabby, and I was in a maze 
when I wanted to refer to a special letter I knew 
must be in the jungle somewhere! 

It does n’t sound especially business-like, I confess, 
and I was ashamed of it. I sat down and looked at 
that green book with half its contents tumbling out, 
and hunted around in my mind for some other 
method. Of course I wanted to keep the letters, even 
though some of them weren’t exactly complimen- 
tary. I found it, but I’d like to warn all other 
beginners away from the snare of a scrap-book. It 
gave me occupation, getting things safely out of a 
book into which they’ve been firmly pasted, and re- 
arranging them. You may not adopt my method, 
but please, please don’t use a “scrap-book!” 

Perhaps five years from now this new method 
will fail me also, and perhaps you have a superior 
one, but this is mine: 


My manuscripts are kept in letter-files, indexed 
according to title. Accepted and promising stories 
in one group, those that need re-working in an- 
other. The pages of each manuscript are held together 
by a strong paper-clip. Under this was slipped 
the correspondence, flattering or otherwise, referring 
to that particular story. It is a good plan to keep 
these letters in their own envelopes — unless they 
have accompanied a returned story! — But even so, 
one envelope can accommodate more than one letter. 
The letters are arranged according to date, no mat- 
ter if the first one you see informs you that “This 
is a sermonette with a very trite theme,” when you 
would much rather give the letter which says that 
this “is a charming story, and I am enclosing our 
check,” the place of honor! 

Of course this method fills the files a bit sooner, 
but it is a relief (at least it was to me!) to have 
all the data concerning a manuscript and the manu- 
script itself securely together, in a convenient place. 

Speaking of data. When a manuscript is accepted 
the fact, the date, the magazine and the price are 
entered with the red portion of my ribbon on the 
first page of my own copy, and when it is published 
that date is added. Thus I have pretty complete 
information regarding every manuscript in my file. 

Helen E. Waite. 
New Milford, N. J. 


A THUMBNAIL CLASSIC 


Editor, THe WRITER: 


It occurs to me that, during the time that must 
elapse before the close of the “Thumbnail Classic” 
contest, you might like to entertain the waiting con- 
testants with another spontaneous example, very 
nearly, if not quite, as good as the quatrain of 
Emerson’s. 

This is by Bret Harte, and it appeared, about 


the same time as your announcement, as part of an 
advertisement in The Saturday Evening Post: 
“What was it the engines said, 
Pilots touching, head to head 
Facing on a single track, 
Half a world behind each back?” 
Sincerely yours, 


Napa, California Roger Searle. 


LINOTYPE OR TYPEWRITER? 


Editor, THe WriTER: 

I was very much interested in looking over the 
March, 1926, issue of Tae Writer which appears to 
contain no end of good material. I would like, how- 
ever, to make a comment on the galley proof cor- 
rections shown on page 76. Now it is all very well 
to have inspiration and anyone’s work can be im- 
proved, even after it is in print. There are of 
course writers who cannot resist the temptation to 
rewrite every page they turn out, but it seems that 
there should be an end — somewhere. 

A typewriter costs about $100.00. Mergenthaler 


linotype machines cost several thousand dollars 
For this reason it would appear that the place to 
edit copy is after it has been typewritten on a 
typewriter and not after it has been set up on the 
linotype machine. 

Today the general cry is that printing matter of 
all kinds is priced too high. Is it small wonder then 
when authors insist on editing copy on galley proofs 
instead of on the first and second drafts of manu- 
scripts ? Fred B. Jacobs. 
Editor, Abrasive Industry 
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ABOUT UNBORN WORDS 


Editor, THe WRITER: 

“Unborn Words” is amusing, with real value in 
suggestion also. Among other things I note that 
“savvy” is mentioned as slang. Isn’t it, instead, an 
unchanged “sabe,’—you know—of the verb 
“saber” — to know. The b is pronounced as v 

We may be proud of being so honest that we 
lifted five-sixths only of the noun “rancho,” which is 
the way the Spanish name a naval mess of officers, 
a messroom, a hut, also a hamlet, and a small 
farm. We usually use it as meaning a large area 
of land, but oh, we leave off the o, perhaps be 
cause we are in haste to get away with the rest 

By the way, have you ever heard the name 
“alligator pear?” It is neither pear, nor alligator, 


but is what the Spanish call an “aguacate,” or, 
sometimes “abogado,” not because it resembles a 
lawyer, which an abogado is, but because that name 
has some resemblance to the old Aztec name of the 
pear-shaped, green-shelled fruit. 

Seems to me there is some amusement as well as 
other value in this adopting of words other folk 
have long had in use. The Old World charges us 
with being in money matters the richest nation in 
the world. Why not reach out for good words, take 
em wherever we see them, and thus make the Ameri- 
can the richest language in the world, if it isn’t 
now? Edward Perry. 
Newark, N. J. 


A HANDY SUPPLY CABINET 


Editor, Tae Writer: 

Writers or others who do a lot of typewriting 
naturally need a convenient arangement for getting 
at white sheets of paper for manuscripts or colored 
paper for carbon copies. I use on my desk a box 
made of quarter-inch wood, 11% inches long, 85% 
inches wide, and 5% inches high, inside, with two 
shelves. The shelves are of eighth-inch wood, the 
first 1% inches from the bottom of the box, and 
the second 1% inches above that, with the first shelf 
set in a quarter of an inch and the second half an 
inch from the front end of the box. The box is open 
at the top, and putting an end piece on the front oi 
the top shelf I made an open tray, where I keep 
pencils, gummed labels, stamps, rubber stamps, ink 
paper clips, cigarettes, and an ash-tray and matches 
all conveniently at my service. In the lower com 
partment of the box I keep colored paper for 
carbon copies, and in the upper compartment white 


Personal Gossip 


E.iot. — How George Eliot began to write 
fiction is told in a memorandum left by her 
among her papers:— 

September, 1856, made a new era in my 
life, for it was then I began to write fiction. 
It had always been a vague dream of mine 
that some time or other I might write a 
novel; and my shadowy conception of what 
the novel was to be varied, of course, from 
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paper for manuscripts, and as the box inside is a 
little wider than the paper the sheets slide easily 
in and out. It might be better to have four com- 
partments instead of two, to provide for half-sheets 
of both kinds of paper. 

The advantage of such a cabinet is that you can 
pick it up and carry it to any room you want to 
work in, taking practically a miniature office right 
with you. Incidentally, my typewriter rests on a 
mall table stand, with a top fourteen inches square, 
and the stand has a shelf eight inches from the floor, 
where I keep my big dictionary. When I want to 
work in another room, I put the box on the diction- 
ary, and move the whole thing bodily. There is no 
reason why I couldn’t put a detachable top and 
ends on the box, tack on a leather handle, and carry 
it around when traveling. Warwick Barse Miller. 
Providence, R. I. 


About Authors 


one epoch of my life to another. But I never 
went further toward the actual writing of 
the novel than an introductory chapter, de- 
scribing a Staffordshire village and the life of 
the neighboring farmhouses; and as the years 
passed on I lost any hope that I should ever 
be able to write a novel, just as I desponded 
about everything else in my future life. 

I always thought I was deficient in dra- 
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matic power, both of the construction and dia- 
logue, but I felt I should be at my ease in 
the descriptive parts of a novel. My intro- 
ductory chapter was pure description, though 
there was good material in it for dramatic 
presentation. It happened to be among the 
papers I had with me in Germany, and one 
evening at Berlin something led me to read 
it to George (G. H. Lewes). He was struck 
with it as a bit of concrete description, and 
it suggested to him the possibility of my 
being able to write a novel, though he dis- 
trusted — indeed, disbelieved in — my pos- 
session of any dramatic power. Still, he began 
to think that I might as well try some time 
what I could do in fiction; and by-and-by, 
when we came back to England, and I had 
greater success than he ever expected in other 
kinds of writing, his impression that it was 
worth while to see how far my mental power 
would go toward production of a novel was 
strengthened. 

He began to say very positively: “You 
must try and write a story,” and when we 
were at Tenby he urged me to begin at once. 
I deferred it, however, after my usual fashion 
with work that does not present itself as 
absolute duty. 

But one morning as I was thinking what 
should be the subject of my first story my 
thoughts merged themselves into a dreamy 
doze and I imagined myself writing a story 
of which the title was “The Sad Fortunes of 
the Reverend Amos Barton.” I was soon wide 
awake again and told G. He said, “What a 
capital title!” And from that time I had 
settled in my mind that this should be my 
first story. 

George used to say: “It may be a failure 
— it may be that you are unable to write 
fiction. Or perhaps it may be just good enough 
to warrant you trying again.” Again, “You 
may write a chef-d’oeuvre at once — there’s 
no telling.” But his prevalent impression was 
that though I could hardly write a poor novel 
my effort would want the highest quality of 
fiction — dramatic presentation. . 

We determined that if my story turned out 





good enough we would send it to Blackwood; 
but G. thought the more probable result was 
that I should have to lay it aside and try 
again. When we returned to Richmond I had 
to write my article on “Silly Novels” and my 
review of Contemporary Literature for the 
Westminster (Gazette), so that I did not 
begin my story till September 22. After I had 
begun it, as we were walking in the park, I 
mentioned to G. that I had thought of the 
plan for writing a series of stories, contain- 
ing sketches drawn from my own observation, 
and calling them, “Scenes from Clerical Life,” 
opening with Amos Barton. . 

The story was begun September 22 and 
finished November 5. It was sent by Lewes 
to the editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, Lewes 
pretending that it was submitted to him by a 
friend of his. Blackwood greeted it with en- 
thusiasm. “Amos Barton” was begun in the 
January number of the magazine, 1857. 
Blackwood paid George Eliot about $250 for 
the work. 


Lea. — “How long have I wanted to write?” 
says Fanny Heaslip Lea (Mrs. Hamilton 
Agee). “Ever since I can remember, I be- 
lieve. I know I was barely seven when I 
wrote my first story — infantile rubbish! 
When I reached Newcomb College I was sure 
I was going to be a writer.” 

After a post-gradaute course in English at 
Tulane, Mrs. Agee began work in her first 
position on the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
Her first accepted story sold for thirty dollars 
to a magazine that ceased publication the fol- 
lowing month. Shortly after that Mrs. Agee 
began to do syndicate work. Her contract 
called for stories of young love, not more 
than one thousand words in length. “Young 
love cannot teil itself in one thousand words, 
so I learned the art of condensation,” she 
explained. Stories of young love have ever 
been her favorites. “Perhaps that accounted 
for my rapid acceptances,” she tells you, “for 
love stories are staples. There’s a new lover 
of love stories born every minute.”’ 

Her stories now are sold in outline form 
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months before they are written, but she 
knows the work of writing and cutting and 
revising. Her hours are much more exacting 
than those of many a business man. Every 
day from nine until one finds her at her type- 
writer. Nothing is permitted to interfere with 
these hours; locked in her study she maps 
out and writes her stories. She is a believer in 
system. Once she thought that the desire to 
write and a typewriter comprised the essen- 
tials; now she believes a story must be as 
definitely patterned as a dress. 

Four hours of uninterrupted work usually 
result in four typewritten pages, a bit over 
1,500 words. Each day she reads the story 
from the very beginning, revises and changes 
before going on. A story of unusual length 
takes two or three weeks in the writing, and 
consequently undergoes from fourteen to 
twenty-one revisions. — Beatrice Cosgrove, in 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


MontTGOMERY.— Lucy Maud Montgomery 
got a package of seeds in payment for the first 
story she ever sold. She was then seventeen 
years old. For two lean years afterward she 
got nothing but rejection slips with her re- 
turned manuscripts, which were mostly writ- 
ten on the back of postoffice forms, of which 
her father, who was Postmaster, had an ample 
supply and, which came back to her in the 
postoffice without attracting public attention, 
so that she had courage to send them out 
again and again. Soon after her nineteenth 
birthday, however, she received a check of 
five dollars for a short story, and after that 
her stories gradually found a market. Finally, 
the editor of a Sunday School weekly asked 
her to write a seven-chapter serial for him, 
and looking over the note-book in which she 
had jotted down “Ideas” she found this entry: 





——— > 





“Elderly couple apply to orphan asylum for 
a boy; by mistake a girl is sent to them.” 
That was the beginning of “Anne of Green 
Gables.” As the story was developed, it be- 
came too long for the Sunday School pub- 
lisher, and so Miss Montgomery tried the 
publishing houses. The manuscript was re- 
jected by six publishers, and when L. C. Page 
& Co. accepted it Miss Montgomery was so 
discouraged that she says if the book had 
been rejected again the manuscript would 
have gone into the waste-basket. 


Witisre.— Honoré Willsie (Mrs. William 
Morrow) trying for a long time in vain, after 
leaving college, to sell a five-thousand-word 
story, finally got some encouragement from 
S. S. McClure, who told her that he would 
buy the story if she would boil it down ac- 
ceptably. She spent three weeks reducing it, 
and he paid her ten dollars for it and ordered 
a story a week, which she wrote for fifty 
weeks at the same price. 

The manuscript of her first novel was re- 
turned by the Appletons, and she did nothing 
with it until some years later, when the editor 
of Adventure asked if she knew any one who 
had a good story. Recalling the story she had 
written, she started to outline the plot, when 
to her surprise he finished up the outline for 
her, ending with the astounding declaration 
that he had been with the Appletons when 
her manuscript was submitted, that the manu- 
script had been returned by mistake, that the 
publishers had no record of her address and 
that they had been trying to get track of her 
and the manuscript ever since. He paid her 
nine hundred dollars for the story. Her sec- 
ond novel Mrs. Morrow sold on a hurry call 
to one of the publishers who had previously 
rejected it. 


Ww 
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The Manuscript Clubs 


wuat is the value of the social group of writers as a 
critical guide to the work of its members? What are the 
dangers to be avoided? Problems of organization, conduct 
of meetings, range of subjects to be covered, and a num- 
ber of other topics will be discussed in this department. 


Editor of THE WRITER: 

If you can discover a successful way of 
conducting a manuscript club, THE WRITER’s 
fame is made for aye. We have tried it here 
about five times, but it won’t work. Our town 
is just on the verge of becoming a city — 
you know the kind — and we have about a 
dozen people who have real ability to write. 
Two of us brew fiction for the million, three 
concoct feature articles for the hundreds of 
thousands, and several distil poetic liqueur for 
the thousands. Thus, our interests are diverse 
and when we get bottled up in a room to 
hear a member read a short story or a poem 
for criticism — Lordy! We concentrate on 
technique about as well as a class of high 
school boys and girls at the giggly age on 
Geography — with a fire across the street. 

Our first club, we called The Authors’ 
Society. When it burned out, after two meet- 
ings, we raised the Phoenix number one from 
its ashes. Then it became apparent that we 
must get rid of two members — one was a 
nut on advertising and the other had the 
Browning complex. We lost them by dissolv- 
ing the club and founding Pheonix number 
two, sans advertiser and sans the Browning 


cheering section. There followed Phoenix 
number three and number four. The last has 
just died. When your March number came 
out, we began to sit up and take notice; partly 
because of the improvement in the magazine 
itself, partly because of our particular in- 
terest in the club idea. I am going to give 
you a transcript of an average meeting, not 
strictly accurate, but quite in keeping with 
the spirit of the discussion. 

The reader braces himself for helpful criti- 
cism with a manuscript held tightly in his 
lap. He begins to read: 

“ “Hell,” said the Duchess, speaking for the 
first time.” 

Then they’re off. “You can’t sell that,” 
opines Mr. Smith. “Too profane. Sweet, 
simple, and girlish is the only stuff that goes 
these days.” 

“Bunk,” retorts Mr. Brown. “All the first- 
raters are doing it. You have got to invoke 
the Holy Trinity occasionally to put force 
and color into your stuff. Imagine writing a 
western story without letting the cowboys cut 
loose! And how about the crook in the detec- 
tive story, or the soldier in the war tale? If 
you try to get breadth of scope in the novel, 
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you have got to include one good expert in 
profanity to get a cross-section of the great 
American peepul.” 

“Under those circumstances, I think it is 
justified,’ pipes up Mrs. Hammerschlagel, 
poet of sorts, “But I writhe when I read pro- 
fanity put in the mouths of children. I never 
can forgive Miss White for making a little 
girl say ‘My mummy and me live in a canal 
boat. Once she was just called Mary. But 
she’s so damned nasty that Ede calls her 
Dirty Mary.’” 

“Of course, I don’t like that either,” states 
Miss Jessup, another poet, “but sometimes 
profanity is very funny in yoetry. Do you 
remember Gamaliel Bradford’s verse: 


‘He asked her if she ever could love him, 
She answered him, no, on the spot, 

He asked her if she ever could love him, 
She assured him again she could not. 


He asked if she ever could love him, 

She laughed till his blushes he hid, 

He asked if she ever could love him, 

By God, she admitted she did.’ ” 
Everyone titters and 
proudly. 

“That reminds me,” exclaims Mrs. Ham- 
merschlagel, coming up for her bit of public- 
ity, “of an excruciatingly funny verse that 
was quoted from the Saturday Review from 
some Chicago paper—I have forgotten 
which one. It went: 


Miss Jessup smiles 


‘Amongst all literary scenes, 
Saddest are these to me, 

The graves of little magazines 
That died to make verse free.’ ”’ 


She gets a good round of titters out of 
that and grins happily. The reader is cough- 
ing and sputtering and fuming, trying to get 
going on the second sentence of his story. 


“Do you know,” drawls out our advertising 
friend sententiously, “that Charles Dickens 
once wrote advertisements for a shoe blacking 
concern. One of his verses was darned good 
copy if I do say it myself. It went: 


‘I pitied the dove for my bosom was tender, 

I pitied the sigh she gave to the wind, 

But I ne’er shall forget the superlative splen- 
dor 

Of Warren’s Jet Blacking, the boon of man- 
kind.’ ” 


More titters. The reader is getting purple 
around the gills. The Browning enthusiast 
has n’t cracked a smile. Now she opens up 
with grand passion, “How can we ever hope 
to have true poetry in this country if our 
verse forms are made ridiculous by this so- 
called humor? Poetry should never be any- 
thing but inspirational. It should always ap- 
peal to the higher reaches of the intellect. 
Now Browning — .” 

The hostess is watching the reader, won- 
dering just when he is going to explode. She 
does n’t dare wait any longer — smoke is be- 
ginning to come out of his ears —so she in- 
terrupts in desperation, “Don’t you really 
thing we better eat now? I have n’t anything 
very much — just coffee and sandwiches. The 
grocer did n’t understand my order. After we 
have eaten perhaps we can really settle down 
and listen to Mr. Duckbill read.” So it goes. 

And yet there have been certain times — 
when we really hit our stride — that seemed 
to make the whole thing worth while. Even 
we old dogs have learned some new tricks 
and we have put at least one youngster on the 
map. Whether the time is as well spent as in 
reading THe WRITER since you have started it 
spinning so nicely is a question, but the idea 
of a manuscript club is basically sound and 
we are all with you in your survey. 

Best of luck, 
J. L. 
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The Manuscript Market 


THIS information as to the present special needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from the editors. Particulars 
as to conditions of prize offers should be sought from those 
offering the prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any 
periodical, writers should examine a copy of the magazine 


in question. 


America’s Humor — Fifth avenue and St. 
Charles road, Maywood, Illinois, is the new 
name of the enlarged Ziff’s. The magazine is 
now printing fiction and is in the market for 
genuinely humorous stories, preferably, as 
the editor says, “with a sex angle that does n’t 
offend decency nor the mailing laws,” con- 
taining from 1,200 to 5,000 words. The editor 
is also very anxious to obtain short verse that 
is really funny, satirical, or droll, as well as 
epigrams. In short, the magazine offers a 
ready market for real humor of any length. 


VANITY Fair — 19 West Forty-fourth street, 
New York, is concerned very deeply with the 
theatre, art, literature, and the other pleasant 
features of existence in a civilized community ; 
trying to deal with the theatre in an ap- 
preciative and yet critical way; trying to be 
humorous without descending to slap-stick 
methods; and trying to interest, above all, 
those people who want to give some time to 
the pleasures of the intellect — in a word, to 
culture. The magazine does not use short 
Stories, but it does want humorous essays, 
wittily critical articles, short sketches, and 
light poems. Manuscripts should contain 
about 2,000 words. 


WHEELER-NICHOLSON, INC. PRESS SERVICE 
— 542 Fifth avenue, New York, is in the 
market for tabloid short stories, not exceeding 
1,200 words, of love, mystery, and adventure. 
DreyFuss Art Company, Inc. — 514 Broad- 
way, New York, will pay one dollar a line 
for good Valentine verses for mother, sweet- 
heart, intimate friend, wife, sister, “my other 
mother,” and acquaintances. 

THE Mystery MaAGaAzIne is again being pub- 
lished by Louis F. Wilzin — 1133 Broadway, 
New York, as a semi-monthly, beginning with 
the January first issue. Robert Simpson, the 
editor, says his announcement in the Janu- 
ary number fairly covers his manuscript 
wants. He wants mystery stories of all kinds, 
not necessarily having to do with detectives, 
or crime, or jewels that have gone astray 
through no fault of their own. He does not 
want the Mystery Magazine to read as if it 
were an extract from the annals of the 
Tombs or of Scotland Yard; he does want a 
fair proportion of detective or crime stories 
that have a generous element of mystery in 
their make-up, but he wants the other kind, 
too — all kinds of the other kind. There are 
mystery stories without an ounce of adven- 
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ture or criminal action in them; humorous 
stories of the occult, of Far East mysticism, 
quests and adventures which legimately come 
under the head of mystery. Short stories 
should contain from 3,000 to 6,000 words; 
novelettes, from 12,000 to 20,000 words; and 
serials, from 40,000 to 80,000 words. Mr. 
Simpson buys poetry that is suitable for the 
magazine, and half-page fillers having to do 
with mystery, such as superstitions, haunted 
houses, occultism, and fantasies of the un- 
usual type. In short, Mystery Magazine 
hopes to establish itself as a medium for 
thoroughly well-written, well-built stories that 
depend in great part upon mystery for their 
major appeal. 


THe AMERICAN PUBLIC OFFICIAL MAGAZINE 
— Terre Haute, Indiana, the first issue of 
which will be the April number, is a magazine 
of public administration, to be circulated 
among public officials of State, County, and 
City buildings through the country. C. E. 
Pendergast, the editor, wants stories of suc- 
cess, especially of men in public life, or of 
public officials; stories relating to political 
subjects; and some historical items. 


TravEL —7 West Sixteenth street, New 
York, needs short material, of from 1,000 to 
2,000 words, on travel features, preferring the 
article that combines factual material with 
human interest, and that focuses directly on 
some particular phase of life in foreign coun- 
tries. The magazine does not want the gen- 
erally descriptive type of article, and at pres- 
ent is somewhat overstocked with Asiatic 
material, and could use some stories on 
Europe to advantage. 


THe Forp Motor Company — Ford, On- 
tario, Canada, announce the publication of 
two house organs — the Ford News, a purely 
institutional magazine in which stories, ar- 
ticles, and photographs of Ford products in 
the British Empire will appear. Contributions 
should have a literary flavor rather than that 
of aggressive sales material; and the Ford 
Salesman, designed entirely for the selling 
organization of the Ford Motor Company of 


Canada. Contributions should be written with 
the primary object of stimulating sales among 
dealers and salesmen. Payment for manu- 
scripts and photographs will be made upon 
acceptance. 


AMAZING Stories — Experimenter Publishing 
Company, 53 Park place, New York, the first 
issue of which is that for April, will print 
nothing but the Jules Verne and H. G. Wells 
type of pseudo-scientific stories. The maga- 
zine wishes short stories and novels of 
“scientifiction” type, and will pay for them 
at regular space rates. 

THE NATIONAL ApD-ART SYNDICATE — 76 
Pratt street, Hartford, Conn., is in the market 
for good ari ideas that can be syndicated to 
newspaper and national advertisers. 


FAWCETT’s MAGAZINE TRUE CONFESSIONS — 
Robbinsdale, Minn., is combining both titles 
to avoid confusion among its readers. True 
stories of colorful romance are wanted, but 
confessions which rely on sub rosa affairs of 
the heart are absolutely barred, and writers 
will save time by being their own censors and 
remembering that a good story plot, with 
dramatic and emotional treatment, is what is 
wanted. Stories should not exceed 6,000 
words, and at present the magazine offers a 
good market for serials of about 30,000 
words, in five instalments. 


THe GosLtin—10 Adelaide street, East, 
Toronto, 2, Canada, is in the market for light 
verse, not too long. J. E. McDougall, the 
editor, is always looking for humorous writ- 
ings, not exceeding 100 words, and two-line 
jokes. 


THe Dancer Trait— Room 610, 799 
Broadway, New York, especially needs short 
tales of adventure on the frontiers of the 
world. 


THe Boys’ OwN MacazinE—116 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, wants short 
stories, of from 2,500 to 3,000 words, of 
strong adventurous or humorous interest, with 
lots of action in them. Herbert Hungerford is 
the editor of the magazine, which is intended 
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for boys of late high school or early college 
age. 

Success MaGAzInE— 251 Fourth avenue, 
New York, is in the market at the present 
time only for manuscripts of a striking char- 
acter, suitable for feature purposes. 
ONnwarD— Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia, 
offers a market for good stories for boys of 
from sixteen to twenty. Stories may be of 
college type or show how character is de- 
veloped by difficulty of one sort or another, 
but they must have an uplifting tendency. 
Tue Smart Set — 119 West Fortieth street, 
New lork, wants more smart stories. Mr. 
Tremaine says he has been getting plenty of 
the “‘cut-to-pattern” variety, and he is looking 
for the sort that will keep editors awake 
reading them. He adds that first-person style 
is not synonymous with a cramped style, and 
cites Poe’s “Murders of the Rue Morgue” as 
an example. 

Boys’ Lire — 200 Fifth avenue, New York, 
is not in need of any specific kind of manu- 
scripts, but it is always in the market for 
exceptionally good stories, of from 2,500 
words to 4,000 words. 

Iiow to Sert—Mount Morris, Illinois, 
wants articles, not exceeding 2,500 words, in 
the form of interviews with unusually suc- 
cessful salesmen or saleswomen who sell some- 
thing direct to the user or consumer at retail; 
accounts of actual selling experiences, writ- 
ten in the first person, and giving practical 
information as to how successful sales of one 
sort or another have been made, and show- 
ing why selling efforts in specific cases were 
unsuccessful; and brief humorous anecdotes 
with a sales flavor, or put into the mouths of 
salesmen. Photographs should accompany 
articles when possible. The magazine uses in- 
spirational poetry, securing it for the most 
part from syndicates. One dollar each is paid 
for the first three jokes published in the “Side 
Line of Selling Laughs” department, and 
fifty cents for each other used. Three-quarters 
of a cent a word on acceptance is usually 
paid, or about one cent a word on publication. 


THe Catcary Eye-OpENER— Box 218, 
Minneapolis, Minn., announces that it is 
fairly well supplied with epigrams, verse, and 
short gags, and that it now wants funny 
stories, or jokes, of from two to four inches 
in length, standard column width. A minimum 
of five dollars is paid for all acceptable stories. 


Captain’s Brtty’s Wuiz Banc — Robbins- 
dale, Minn., offers each month a ten-dollar 
prize for the best “crazy” poem, similar to 
the oft-quoted 





‘“°Twas midnight on the ocean, 
Not a street car was in sight.” 


Good, lively jokes are also wanted for its 
“Colored Wit” contest, and five dollars is 
offered each month for the best negro story. 
Smokehouse poetry, original epigrams, and 
bright, breezy bits of humor with a rural slant 
are always wanted. 


WALLACE’s FARMER — Des Moines, lowa, is 
well stocked on material, and is not likely to 
be in the market for anything for at least 
a couple of months. 

THE PosteR — 307 South Green street, Chi- 
cago, is the official publication of the Out- 
door Advertising Association, circulating 
among advertising managers, art directors and 
artists, educational institutions, and business 
executives. It is devoted exclusively to poster 
designing and painted outdoor bulletins, and 
wants articles dealing with specific advertis- 
ing campaigns by reputable companies where 
the outdoor medium has been used, either 
alone or in conjunction with newspapers, 
magazines, or other recognized mediums. It is 
also interested in well-done business articles 
of interest to executives, especially those hav- 
ing intelligent analyses of marketing condi- 
tions. Manuscripts should not exceed 2,000 
words, and good photographs are a requisite. 
The Poster is particularly anxious to obtain 
writers who have, or are able to acquire, the 
poster viewpoint. It follows that these writers 
must of necessity have considerable back- 
ground; in other words, there is not much 
chance of acceptance of articles from writers 
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who are just beginning, and who are not suffi- 
ciently familiar with the advertising industry 
and the distribution problems of business. 
Writers should keep in mind that the Poster 
is devoted just as much to the development 
of the esthetic side of poster art and painted 
bulletin art as it is to the more commercial 
aspects of outdoor advertising. 


THE UNIVERSAL TRADE SYNDICATE — 522 
Fifth avenue, New York, is especially inter- 
ested just now in stories about the merchan- 
dising methods of sporting goods dealers, and 
stories about delivery systems operated by 
laundries. 


Outpoors Pictrorrar —425 Tenth street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., is the official 
spokesman of the National Outdoors League, 
a non-profit organization interested solely in 
promoting a greater national love of natural 
beauty, of America’s outdoors, of American 
history, and of American travel, and practi- 
cally all of its material is contributed gratis, 
so that the magazine is not in the market 
for any material of the present time. 


Although the Mopern  Priscrtra — 85 
Broad street, Boston, is now using fiction, the 


Prize Offers 


ALBERT AND CHARLES Bont, INc. — 66 Fifth 
avenue, New York, offer a prize of $1,000 
for the best novel of negro life written by a 
man or a woman of negro descent. The novel 
must deal with negro life in the sense that 
one or more of its leading characters must be 
of negro descent and must show the influence 
of this fact. Manuscripts must contain at least 
30,000 words, and the usual terms of royalty 
will be arranged with the author, in addition 
to the prize. Manuscripts must be submitted 
by September 1, and must be accompanied by 
a declaration that they are offered in competi- 
tion for the prize. 


magazine is not in the open market for manu- 
scripts, as its fiction is procured through 
agents. 


CoL_LEcE Lire has removed to 9 West 
Twentieth street, New York, and is in the 
market for short snappy sketches of the flap- 
per collegiate type, essentially humorous, and 
containing from 300 to 400 words. 


The address of the Guild, publishers and 
craftsmen, listed in the Manuscript Market 
for January is THe GurLp SANTA BARBARA, 
129 El Paseo de la Guerra, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., instead of Pasadena, as stated in THE 
WRITER. 


LittLeE Forxs — Salem, Mass., has been 
combined with the Junior Home MaGazINnE 
— 1018 South Wabash avenue, Chicago, be- 
ginning with the March issue. Mrs. Margher- 
ita O. Osborne is no longer connected with 
the magazine, but Mr. Cassino will continue 
as one of the directors of the Junior Home 
Magazine. 


Mail sent to the Bronx Review — 322 East 
149th street, New York, is returned, marked 
“Out of business.” 


and Awé*ds ° 


Tue Nation has awarded its annual poetry 
prize of $100 to Babette Deutsche, for her 
poem, “Thoughts at the Year’s end.” A spe- 
cial second prize of $50 was given to Leonora 
Speyer, for her poem, “Ballad of Old Doc 
Higgins,” and honorable mention was given 
to John Gould Fletcher, Genevieve Taggard, 
and Laurence Jordan. More than three hun- 
dred poems were submitted in the contest. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the American 
novel published during the year which shall best 
present the wholesome atmosphere of American life 
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and the highest standard of American manners and 
manhood, $1,000; for the original American play, 
performed in New York, which shall best represent 
the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, 
and good manners, $1,000; for the best book of the 
year on the history of the United States, $2,000; 
for the best American biography teaching patriotic 
and unselfish services to the people, illustrated by 
an eminent example, $1,000; for the best volume of 
verse published during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amount- 
ing to $3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling 
scholarships having a value of $1,500 each. All of- 
fered annually under the terms of the will of Joseph 
Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must be made 
in writing on or before February 1 of each year, 
addressed to the Secretary of Columbia University, 
New York, on forms that may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300 and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
nomic field submitted by June 1, 1926. Particulars 
in November WRITER. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prize of $5,000 for the 
best treatise on the “Theory of Wages,” competition 
to close October 1. Particulars in March Writer. 

Prize of $17,500 offered jointly by the Pictorial 
Review, Dodd, Mead, & Co., and the First National 
Pictures for a first novel by an American author, 
contest to close October 1. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $5,000, $3,000, and $2,000 for chamber 
music offered by the Philadelphia Musical Fund 
Society, contest closing December 31. Particulars in 
March WRITER. 

Prizes of $25, $10, and $5 offered by Ourselves for 
the best poems submitted hv a urs before April 
20. Particulars in February WRi:-2. 

Prizes of $200, $50, and $25 offered by Motor 
Boat for the best stories (not fiction) of outboard 
motor cruises. Particulars in February Writer. 

Prizes offered by America’s Humor for drawings, 
either artistic or humorous, contest closing Septem- 
ber 25. Particulars in February WRrirTeEr. 

Prizes amounting to $5,000 offered by the Physical 
Culture Magazine for stories of men and women 








———— 


who have regained their health, attained success, and 
experienced the thrill of romance through physical- 
culture methods, contest closing May 1. Particulars 
in February Writer. 

Prize of $2,500 to be awarded in 1925 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $300, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust company. Particu- 
lars in March Writer. 

Eleven prizes amounting to $50,000 offered by the 
True Story Magazine for true stories told in the 
first person, contest closing May 31. Particulars in 
January Writer. 

Monthly prizes totalling $50 offered by Triple-X 
Magazine for experiences of readers. Particulars in 
May Writer. 

Bookman prize amounting to $125 for the best 
humorous poetry appearing in the Fun Shop for the 
period from December 26 to May 1, 1926. Particulars 
in August WRITER. 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of 
Education at Harvard University for an official 
song. Particulars in February, 1924, WriTer. 

Prize of $25 offered by the Harp (Larned, Kan- 
sas), for the best sonnet, or poem of no greater 
length than a sonnet, printed in the Harp before 
August, 1926. 

The Canadian Bookman (125 Simcoe Street, To- 
ronto, Canada) offers each month three prizes in a 
book review competition. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Na- 
tion, poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving 
Day and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars 
in February, 1923, Writer. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100; 
Society’s Prize of $25; Henry E. Harmon Prize of 
$25; Sky Lark Prize of $10—all offered annually. 
Particulars in January 1923, Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine (Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginners’ competition. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on National 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WRITER. 
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Book Reviews 


SOME NEW GERMAN MEMOIRS 


ERMANS, with their strong vein of 

sentiment, their love of particularisation, 
and their adoration of the home, are espe- 
cially good at the making of memoirs. And 
as any truthful or even plausible autobiog- 
raphy makes good reading, since it reveals 
something more interesting than any fictional 
figure, a real human personality, — so these 
books of reminiscence are read and treasured 
even when the writer is an individual of no 
intrinsic importance. Of late, however, a 
number of really important books of auto- 
biography have appeared. There are the 
Kaiser’s so-called memoirs, the memories of 
Kiderlen-Waechter, the ill-fated diplomat who 
died suddenly just a few months after achiev- 
ing the post in which he might have crowned 
his career, the memoirs of this and that sol- 
dier-celebrity from the evil years of the World 
War. 

More generally interesting are the two 
weighty volumes in which a much-traduced 
personality sets himself right before the world 
and gives many an intimate glimpse of royal- 
ties and famous people with whom he came 
in more or less close contact. These two 
books are the “Reminiscences” of Prince 
Philipp Eulenburg, full of personal docu- 
ments, diary excerpts and so on, put together 
by Johannes Haller. These volumes, which 
are published by Gebriider Paetel, Berlin, 
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present a picture which is very surprising to 
those who have for years been accustomed to 
think of this political figure as a wretched 
pervert, not even bold enough to stand up 
and face the charges against him. The figure 
that arises from these pages is that of a 
distinguished statesman and lovable gentle- 
man, entirely incapable of the abominable 
things with which he was charged, but delib- 
erately hounded from office and into disgrace 
by the satellite generals and other officers 
about the Kaiser, who dreaded his sagacious 
influence upon that vacillating monarch. The 
part played by Maximilian Harden in the 
“Life” is of course seen entirely from the 
point of view of an indignant friend of the 
accused Prince, and it may be questionable 
whether Harden’s bad faith is as obvious as 
this partisan naturally assumes. At all events, 
the books form a fascinating comment to 
reecnt political history. 

Irom this hectic atmosphere of courts and 
intrigues one descends to the healthier and 
sunnier regions of the scholar and man of 
culture. In “Die Geister des Hauses” Oscar 
A. H. Schmitz, a well-known thinker and 
one of the few modernists who insist on claim- 
ing that astrology, if not an exact science, is 
yet a science and full of deep significance, has 
written the first volume of his autobiography. 
Herr Schmitz is interesting as an individual, 
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as the representative of a class, and as the 
social historian of an epoch. He is blessed 
with an uncommonly good memory coupled 
with an astonishing power of observation, 
both of himself and of others. The book is 
only a family chronicle, relating in an un- 
pretentious way how little Oscar spent his 
childhood in the country, came as a schoolboy 
to Frankfort-on-the-Main and grew up there 
to be a promising young student, already ac- 
customed to think for himself and disturb 
the equanimity of his teachers. Anyone in- 
terested in knowing German domestic life 
from the inside can find it portrayed with 
astonishing faithfulness in this book. Al- 
though the Schmitz family, with its many 
foreign intermarriages and its haughty intel- 
lectual attitude, was anything but a typical 
German family, yet its national quality can 
never be in doubt, and in the contrasts drawn 
by young Schmitz between his own household 
and those of his school-companions, the pic- 
ture rendered is complete. Every reader of 
this book, “as interesting as a novel,’ as a 
banal person was heard to recommend it, will 
look forward to volume two, when the young 
student is due to go on his travels. The pub- 
lisher of this book is Georg Miiller, Munich. 
“Roda-Roda’s Romance”’ is the delightful 
title of the autobiography and family chron- 
icle of this brilliant Austrian wit and short- 
story writer who became such a popular figure 
in literary circles in the United States during 
his recent visit. Roda-Roda spares neither 
himself nor his family in his lengthy volume, 
written with all his accustomed lightness and 
charm, and the expectant reader, who knows 
his author from the pages of the greatest 
humourous weekly on the Continent, “Sim- 
plicissimus,” will not be disappointed of many 
a piquant scene. Roda-Roda has a devoted 
sister, who began to write at about the same 
tender age as himself, and the first joint 
productions of the two devotees of the muse 
were signed Roda-Roda — a name which the 
famous brother then continued to use. Daring 
riders, gallant lovers, the family of Roda have 
always understood how to brazen their way 
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through life. How amusingly R. R. describes 
his soldier days — how winningly his amours 
with the froward Agathe, the willing Eminaa 
and the rest of them, as well as the episode 
of his passion for Manja Karinskaja, the 
Russian prima donna. 

After all these storms, Roda Roda de- 
scribes the charming idyll of his betrothal 
with his wife— who was however a widow. 
Her husband, who had died in Russia during 
days of revolt which caused the young widow 
to flee the country, had not been provided 
with a death certificate — and the only way 
Roda Roda could win a way to his bride was 
by means of a divorce suit against the dead 
man — on the score of wilful desertion! Roda 
Roda’s volume is published by Drei Masken 
Verlag, Munich. 

These motley books have at least one 
thing in common — prince, philosopher and 
penman — each has something worth telling 
and knows how to tell it. 


Ethel Talbot Scheffauer. 
Berlin. 


OnE Man’s Lire. An Autobiography by Her- 
bert Quick. Illustrated. 408 pp. Cloth. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1925. 
$5.00. 

It is not strange that the author of “Vande- 
mark’s Folly” and “The Hawkeye” should 
have written an autobiography like that of 
no other man. Those who knew him learned 
to expect the unusual from Herbert Quick. 

“One Man’s Life” is not really an autobiog- 
raphy at all. It is the story of the West dur- 
ing its most romantic pioneer days, and seen 
through the eyes of Herbert Quick, it be- 
comes as vast and colorful a moving picture 
as The Covered Wagon or The Big Parade. 

Having passed through an epoch such as 
none except mid-western Americans have ever 
seen, having moved in many circles and ob- 
served numerous events, Herbert Quick cele- 
brated his sixty-third birthday by beginning 
his memoirs. Few if any men of his time led 
more picturesque lives. Of Irish-Dutch paren- 
tage, he attributed to his father the sturdy 
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characteristics which urged him from one 
struggle to another; while to his mother (and 
the McGuffey readers! ) he traced the “burn- 
ing thirst for books and art” which resulted 
in his literary career. 

Although his novels are considered among 
the finest of contemporary fiction, they oc- 
cupied by no means the greater portion of his 
life. By turns farmer, teacher, lawyer, editor, 
and Federal official, he brought to every oc- 
cupation the gifts of keen observation, imagi- 
nation, and humour. 

He had not recounted his later experiences 
when he died, suddenly, but this book con- 
tains, with remarkable completeness, what 
he undoubtedly considered to be the most 
important part of his life. It is the story of 
the Western frontier, its hardships and its 
triumphs. And there is a zest, a swing, a 
rhythm in the telling that could come from 
no one but Herbert Quick. It is a book filled 
with true characters, with homely wit, and 
rugged philosophy even more interesting than 
his fiction. B. W. S. 


Lectures To Livinc AutuHors. By Lacon. 
Illustrated by Quiz. 231 pp. Cloth. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1925. $2.50. 


We open this book with glee. Many have 
been the authors who have lectured to us. 
Here is someone who can turn the tables. 

The very first page is provocative: 


“The great are always surrounded by flat- 
terers, whence it happens (as many wise men 
have repeatedly assured us) that they are 
apt to lose that salutary sense of their own 
insignificance which is the fount and origin 
of all good work. Few writers of my ac- 
quaintance care to linger over any press 
cuttings that wander beyond the narrow con- 
fines of undiluted praise. 

“No, the mere reviewer effects, and can ef- 
fect, but little in the way of reformation. He 
is an inconsiderable fellow. Very often, too. 
especially in these weekly papers, he is jealous 
or has an indigestion; he writes in haste: he 
has his batch of new novels to polish off; he 


is often troubled with a vague sense that he 
should be doing better work. With me it is a 
different matter altogether. I sit here, sound, 
healthy, and with an unbiassed judgment. I 
write at my leisure, of whom I will, and 
when I feel inclined. I am troubled neither 
with biliousness nor with animosity. In short, 
I write, in these pages, with no hope of add- 
ing to my reputation (for I shall preserve my 
anonymity), and with very little expectation 
of increasing my wealth (for I should prob- 
ably spend my time more profitably in the 
City), but solely with the object of doing 
good. I stand amazed at my own nobility, but 
so it is.” 

But the subject of the first lecture is none 
other than “Sir James Matthew Barrie, Bart.” 
Step softly, Lacon! We refuse to have that 
idol shattered. 

It is soon evident, however, that he has 
much admiration for Barrie’s talents, his 
humanity, his humour. In addressing him, 
Lacon says: “The humorist is the only man 
whose pathos does not pall. He has learned 
the trick of keeping his readers oscillating 
upon the narrow dividing line between tears 
and laughter: his is the only hand that can 
guide us safely across that ledge. A man 
may have wit, style, the art of phrase-making, 
skill in construction of plot and in conduct 
of narrative, a sense of character — and yet 
be but as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
He may lack humour which, by the way, 
comprises much of what the Greeks meant 
by the word we translate as “charity” in the 
Authorized Version. The Complete Novelist 
must learn to see men and women kindly. 
He may laugh at their weaknesses, but must 
love them none the less, and make his reader 
love the characters he draws from them. This, 
after all, is the crucial point in his art. If he 
can accomplish this simple feat, he will live 
after all the intellectual gymnastics of his 
athletic contemporaries have faded into obli- 
vion. And this is why future generations (one 
or two, for I am not out to prophesy uncondi- 
tional immortality) may perhaps read your 
books when the voluminous works of Mr. 
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Crockett and the maudlin sentiment of Dr. 
Watson are alike deservedly forgotten.” 

Apparently Lacon’s chief cause for exasper- 
ation is the loss of Barrie the novelist in 
Barrie the successful dramatist. 

Bernard Shaw is the second subject, to 
whom Lacon says: “Whatever your faults, 
you are undoubtedly stimulating. We may not 
agree with your conclusions; it is extremely 
probable that we shall quarrel with your 
taste; but, if we possess brains at all, you 
will make us think. . . . There are signs in 
your more recent work of a growing humanity. 
After all, yours is the type of mind that 
commonly mellows with age — and even a 
vegetarian feels the approach of seventy.” 

Within the first dozen pages, Lacon shows 
that he is an English critic who is thoroughly 
acquainted with his subjects and in these bio- 
graphical sketches he discusses their faults 
and virtues with engaging candor. Although 
he chooses to hide his identity, he gives no 
impression of enmity, but rather that of a 
valuable “hair-shirt” friend, prickly at times, 
but decidedly stimulating. 

To H. G. Wells, Lacon says: “The great 
thing about you, in my opinion, is that you 
have continued to grow. For a novelist success 
commonly means an arrested development: 
the world, his agent and his publisher all con- 
spire to persuade him that he has gone far 
enough, and that for the future he had better 
make an honest living by imitating himself. 
From an artistic point of view his career usu- 
ally ceases at the moment when his commer- 
cial success begins. You are not liable to 
this reproach. Possibly it may be held that 
you err slightly in the other extreme.” 

Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga, Lacon thinks, 
is a “bigger thing than has been done by any 
of our contemporary novelists. There is 
astonishingly little I could wish altered in it. 
And, as so often happens, my admiration for 
this work has thrown a glamour over the rest: 
I read virtues into them that perhaps are not 
really there: faults that irritate others seem 
to me trifling, matters of no moment.” 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has reached his 


present exalted position “by sheer hard 
work.” “You have the gift of concentration 
and it has enabled you to do many things 
more than commonly well. And you have the 
crowning merit of opening your stories well. 
Before three pages are read we come upon 
some striking picture that stands out and 
gives the keynote of the book.” 

As for Arnold Bennett, Lacon thinks he is 
the most acute observer writing novels today, 
and says: “I take you to be one of those rare 
men of letters who are capable of writing, at 
will, to please the popular taste. It was said 
of you that, at an early stage in your career, 
you resolved to do certain books for your 
support — “‘pot-boilers,” as they are playfully 
but often inaccurately termed in art circles — 
and certain other books to please yourself and 
to enhance your reputation among the critics. 
I do not say that this resolution of yours 
was uncommon: many writers, no doubt, have 
determined at various times to follow a like 
sensible course; but it is distinctly unusual 
for anyone to carry such an intention to a 
successful conclusion. Most of us, I suspect, 
are so mistrustful of the public taste in 
letters that we imagine popularity can be 
secured by careless and slipshod work; and 
when we aim at this simple method of pleas- 
ing the great body of readers we find, to our 
disgust, that we have merely succeeded in 
alienating the reviewer, hitherto our only 
friend. The fact is, no writer can work hap- 
pily at anything but his normal level; he can- 
not “write down” to his public; and any at- 
tempt at this sort of condescension will do 
him more harm than good. He can, however, 
vary his theme and his methods, within cer- 
tain limits; and it seems to me that you have 
managed to do this very cleverly. You dis- 
covered, too, a most admirable and ingenious 
method of using the same story more than 
once —a method so simple that one wonders 
no one had the intelligence to discover it 
before. You wrote ‘Clayhanger,’ and then 
‘Hilda Lessways,’ which is the same novel 
from the point of view of the woman instead 
of the man. There seems to be no limit to the 
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developments that may arise out of this in- 
teresting departure; it points to a new form 
of the novel altogether, and it may be ad- 
mitted that some new form of fiction is greatly 
needed.” 

There are seventeen other lectures to such 
writers as Chesterton, “the spoiled child of 
English literature;” Hichens; Max Beerbohm, 
“the Fortunate Youth of the Nineteenth 
Century;” Kipling; Belloc; Masefield, whose 
verse is quoted at length; and D. H. Law- 
rence. And to every one Lacon gives his share 
of keen appreciation and criticism. In conclu- 
sion, he says: “Let it suffice that I have se- 
lected here those authors whose work I know 
best. I have said what I thought .of all —I 
trust without offence. And if by any chance 
any of them think I have been unkind, let 
them turn to the illustrations, and be com- 
forted!”’ B. W. S. 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH FAMouS AUTHORS. 
By Mabel Patterson. 337 pp. Cloth. New 
York: Walter Neale. 1925. 


Authors ancient and modern, countries 
great and small, and centuries old and new, 
crowd each other in the pages of this book, 
which is a decidedly cosmopolitan calendar 
of writers, arranged by their birthdays. Every 
day of the year finds not only one, but often 
several authors represented. And for each 
name Mabel Patterson has prepared a bio- 
graphical note, a list of the author’s best 
known works, and a brief quotation. Each 
month contains a wide variety of names but 
perhaps the most interesting collection is 
found in April. Brillat-Savarin, Bismarck, and 
Edmond Rostand share the first day; Thomas 
Jefferson and Hans Christian Andersen, the 
second; Washington Irving, Edward Everett 
Hale, and John Burroughs, the third. Others 
celebrating April birthdays are Swinburne 
Wordsworth, Hazlitt, Henry Clay, Henry 
James, Bliss Carman, Shakspere, and Ana- 
tole France. A key to the unique medley is 
an alphabetical index of names. There is also 
an Appendix containing a varied list of such 


ancient authors as Homer, Confucius, Soc- 
rates, Horace, Chaucer, Saint Francis, and 
Spenser. 


Tue Dreamer. A romantic rendering of the 
life-story of Edgar Allan Poe. By Mary 
Newton Stanard. Illustrated. 382 pp. Cloth. 
Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1925. $3.50. 

If the purpose of biography is to interpret 
faithfully not only the life but the spirit of 
its subject, this book is in every sense a true 
biography. It is as romantic and imagina- 
tive as even the romantic and imaginative Poe 
himself could desire. 

In the Foreword the author says: “This 
story of Edgar Allan Poe, poet and man, is 
simply an attempt to make something like a 
finished picture of the shadowy sketch the 
biographers, hampered by the limitations of 
proved fact, must, at best, give us. To this 
end I have used the story-teller’s license to 
present the facts in picturesque form. Yet I 
believe I have told a true story — true to the 
spirit if not to the letter — for I think I have 
made Poe and the other persons of the drama 
do nothing they may not have done, say 
nothing they may not have said, feel nothing 
they may not have felt. In many instances 
the opinions, and even the words I have 
placed in Poe’s mouth are his own — found 
in his published works or his letters. I owe 
much, of course, to the writers of Poe books 
before and up to my time. But more than to 
any one of his biographers, I am indebted to 
Poe himself for the revelations of his per- 
sonality which appear in his own stories and 
poems, the most part of which are clearly 
autobiographic.” 

The first chapter strikes a note of pathos 
in describing the death of Poe’s mother, and 
this note, so typical of the poet’s life, is 
sustained throughout the book. In fact, a 
more sympathetic rendering of his life-story 
could not be imagined. 

The author believes that in Poe there 
dwelt two distinct personalities which domi- 
nated him — spirit and body — by turns. She 
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calls these personalities Edgar Goodfellow, 
“the gay, the laughter-loving, the daring,” 
and Edgar the Dreamer, “fond of solitude 
and silence and darkness.”’ And she proceeds 
to show how they dominated Poe through his 
childhood; his boyhood with his foster- 
parents; his journalistic struggles; his 
pathetic romance, and his ultimate fame. 

Prepared some years ago to commemorate 
the hundredth anniversary of Poe’s birth, 
this book now appears in this new edition 
which has been improved by conforming the 
story to the latest discoveries regarding Poe's 
life, the addition of illustrations, and a table 
of contents which makes it possible for the 
reader to turn easily to any special passage 
or incident. 


An OUTLINE oF Copyricut Law. By Richard 
C. De Wolf, LL.B., with an introduction 
by Thorwald Solberg. 330 pp. Cloth. Bos- 
ton: John W. Luce & Co. 


This book is a scholarly essay based on a 
series of lectures given before a class in the 
American University at Washington. Mr. De 
Wolf sets out to give the writer who is selling 
his manuscripts a complete survey of the law 
of copyrights, together with commentaries 
and practical methods of procedure. The book 
is intended primarily for authors rather than 
lawyers, and succeeds admirably in maintain- 
ing the layman’s viewpoint throughout. The 
style, which is straightforward and clear, care- 
fully avoids legal phraseology, but loses 
nothing in accuracy. 

The preface by Mr. Solberg, Registrar of 
Copyrights, is in some respects more timely 
than the rest of the book. It has to do with 
the proposed new statute which will supplant 
the rather antiquated one now in effect. The 
need for such a change is obvious. Mr. Sol- 
berg indicates six desirable and probable 
amendments, which include doing away with 
red tape coincident to obtaining a copyright, 
the entry of the United States into the Inter- 
national Copyright Union, and the separation 
of the various valuable rights accruing to the 
author, so that they may be disposed of 
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separately. The rapid development of the 
radio, phonograph, and motion picture indus- 
tries makes this last reform almost obligatory. 

The last chapter of the book is filled with 
sound counsel of a practical nature, pointing 
out the many pitfalls besetting the way of the 
author from the time he completes his manu- 
scripts until the last copyright renewal ex- 
pires. 

The subject is as important to the author 
as that of marketing his work, but has never 
received the attention it merits. This book 
should be on the reference table of everyone 
who is selling “intellectual property,” and 
should be carefully consulted before signing 
contracts. At the same time, the young writer 
should not lose sight of the old adage, “A 
man who is his own lawyer has a fool for a 
client.” J. K. W. 


EVERYMAN’S GENIUS. By Mary Austin. 
365 pp. Cloth. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 1925. $2.50. 

What is genius? Even the people who have 
it do not definitely know what genius is. Yet 
Mrs. Austin says, “The real wonder is not 
that one man should be a genius, but that 
every man should not be.” She also says that 
she is probably the only person to be found 
who will insist that genius can be acquired. 
Certainly it is an uncommon idea and a book 
that is designed to prove this belief is of 
uncommon interest. 

Mrs. Austin’s personal success as a novelist, 
poet, playwright, and critic makes her ob- 
servations of especial interest to other writers, 
but she by no means confines her study to the 
literary world. Her book represents thirty 
years’ personal research into the nature and 
processes of genius. 

Although Mrs. Austin felt that much of her 
work was still in the laboratory stage, she was 
persuaded to prepare this book because of the 
interest aroused by a lecture she gave at New 
York University, and a series of articles 
which presented her observations on the in- 
terior phases of writing life. 

The book contains a selection of instances 
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and devices, discovered and invented, for 
managing one’s own mind, together with those 
collected from other workers, either by con- 
tact or by research, among the personal rec- 
ords of creative workers of every race and 
time. In a practical and understandable way, 
Mrs. Austin discusses the racial resources of 
genius, resources of education, training talent, 
genius and the subconscious, the technique 
of intuition, and acquiring genius. 

Of particular interest is the section, “Notes 
on Personal Methods,” representing a wide 
variety of experiences. Among the contribu- 
tors to this section are Alexander Harvey, 
Robert Edmund Jones, Ryan Walker, Fannie 
Hurst, and Marianne Moore. Maxwell Aley, 
fiction editor of the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, also describes his use of Mrs. Austin’s 
articles in his Journalism class at New York 
University. 


PETER PANTHEISM by Robert Haven Schauf- 
filer. 215 pp. cloth. New York, the Macmil- 
lan Company 1925. $2.00. 


“Unborn Words,” published last month in 
THE WRITER, was only a taste of the de- 
lightful feast of interest and humor which 
regales the reader of this book. It is com- 
posed of a collection of essays, originally 
published in a sufficiently large group of mag- 
azines to suggest the catholic appeal of Mr. 
Schauffler’s writings: The Century, The New 
Republic, The Outlook, The New York Even- 
ing Post Literary Review, The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, and The Virginia 
Quarterly Review. 


“Peter Pantheism” is, therefore, a book 
which should recommend itself to all inter- 
ested in the light humorous essay. Imagina- 
tive, but not fantastic, light, but not flippant, 
humorous, but not painfully so, poetic, but 
not obtuse, Mr. Schauffler’s style is represen- 
tative of the best of the modern light essay- 
ists. Anyone who suspects himself of possess- 
ing a like vein cannot go far wrong in read- 
ing this book, once for amusement, and twice 
and thrice for study. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLiSH VERSIFICATION. 
By Paull Franklin Baum. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


It is rather late in the day to review Dr. 
Bauim’s Principles of English Versification, 
but not too late to recommend it as one of the 
handiest and clearest books on the subject. 
Here will be found a summary of the more 
important theories of verse rhythm and a 
sensible conclusion that the underlying 
rhythm of English verse depends not on ac- 
cent alone or time alone, but on a combina- 
tion of these two elements. However, the 
volume is not given over to a discussion of 
abstract theories. Each metrical form is care- 
fully explained and the history of it in our 
poetry traced with illustrations. The discus- 
sion of our many stanza forms which is par- 
ticularly comprehensive should stimulate the 
novice to imitation and to inventions of his 
own. All in all, there is no book on English 
versification which I would recommend sooner 
to the writer or the appreciative reader of 
verse. ROBERT HILLYER. 


Literary Articles in Periodicals 


Tre CuHeer-Leaper ts Lirerature. William Mc- 
Fee. Harper’s Magazine for March. 


ReapInc For Fun. Hugh Walpole. Century for 
March. 


THe Smatt-Town NeEwspaPeR Divorces 
Party. Will Rose. Scribner’s for March. 


Its 
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Tose Wuo Run May Reap. Carl Van Doren 
Forum for March. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Forum for March. 


George Haven Putnam. 


Amy LoweLt anp THe Far East. Florence Ays- 
cough. Bookman for March. 
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CONTEMPORARY SOUTHERN Poetry. II — The 
Poets. DuBose Heyward. Bookman for March. 


Lire Turovuca Fiction. Il1— Major Barbara. 
Charles A. Bennett. Bookman for March. 


An AMERICAN SONNETEER (Donatp Evans). Paul 
Rosenfeld. Dial for March. 


GerHart HaupTMANN. Brian W. Downs. North 
American Review for March-April-May. 


Tue IRRESPONSIBLE PoweR OF REALISM. O. W. 
Firkins. North American Review for March-April- 
May. 


Maurice Barres: AUTHOR AND Patriot. F. D. 
Cheydleur. North American Review for March- 
April-May. 


STEPHEN CRANE AT CoLiece. Harvey Wickham. 
American Mercury for March. 


CoMEDY AND THE AMERICAN Spirit. Langdon 
Mitchell. American Mercury for March. 


NewspaPEeR Giris. Catharine Brody. American 
Mercury for March. 


Brut Nye, Humorist. John P. Robinson. Ziff’s 
for March. 
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H. M. Tomurnson. John Gunther. Bookman for 
February. 


How I Dmwn’rt Try To Be a Writer. With 
Portrait. Edith Ballinger Price. Youth’s Companion 
for February 25. 


Lire TuHrovucw Fiction. I—The Wild Duck. 
Charles A. Bennett. Bookman for February. 


Woop Encravinc Neary A Lost Art. Illustrated 
Frank French. Photo-Era for February. 


BADJECTIVES AND BapversBs. Allen T. Moore. 
Mailbag for February. 


Tue Historica SIGNIFICANCE OF PETRARCH’s LET- 
TERS. With portrait. Birger R. Headstrom. Open 
Court for February. 


MAKING PLAYWRIGHTS AND Propucers. An Inter- 
view with Professor Baker of Yale. John Bakeless. 
Independent for January 30. 

Bruce Barton. With portrait. Ben Duffy. Youth’s 
Companion for February 4. 


Witpur Danret STeeve. Frank B. Elser. Book- 
man for February. 


WRITING AS A_ Busrness. Gamaliel Bradford. 
Youth’s Companion for March 4. 


News and Notes 


The house in Moscow in which Tolstoy lived in 
the winter season from 1882 till 1901, and which 
now belongs to the Soviet Government, has been 
opened to the public. 

Professor Gilbert Murray of Oxford University 
will come to Harvard next fall at the first incumbent 
of the Charles Eliot Norton chair of poetry. He 
will be at Harvard from September until Christmas. 

Rudyard Kipling, now convalescent, has gone on 
a Mediterranean cruise. 

Poultney Bigelow has sued H. G. Wells for $50,000 
damages, alleging that Wells called him a bore. 

Harold R. Corbin has been made editor of Physical 
Culture, one of the Macfadden publications. 

“Voltaire,” by Richard Aldington, is published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


“The Literature of the Middle Western Frontier,” 
by Ralph Leslie Rusk, is published in two volumes 
by the Columbia University Press. 

“Contemporary Russian Literature, 1881-1925,” by 
Prince D. S. Mirsky, is published by Alfred A. 
Knopf. 
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“How to Describe and Narrate Visually,” by 
L. A. Sherman, is published by the George H. 
Doran Company. 

“The Sonnet of Today—and Yesterday,” by 
David Morton, is published by G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


“An Introduction to Expository Writing,” by 
Dora Gilbert Tompkins and Jessie MacArthur, is 
published by Harper & Brothers. 

“The Historian and Historical Evidence,” by 
Professor Allen Johnson, of Yale, is published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“The Newspaper Worker,” by James Philip Mac- 
Carthy, is published in a new edition by Frank- 
Maurice, Inc., New York. 

“What’s the News?” by Harper Leech and John 
C. Carroll, is published by Pascal Covici, Chicago. 


The American Journal of Science, established in 
New Haven in 1818, has been turned over to Yale 
by Professor Emeritus Edward S. Dana and will 
now become an integral part of the educational 
activities of the University. The active editorship 
will for a time be continued by Professor Bateman 
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coéperating with Professor Dana. Dr. Ernest Howe, 
Yale, ’98, of New Haven and Litchfield, has been 
appointed editor of the journal by the university, 
and after he has had an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the editorial details will assume the 
active editorship. Professor Dana will continue his 
previous connection with the journal and Professor 
Bateman will act as advisory editor. 

Federal Judge Howe, in New York, has dismissed 
an indictment which charged Albion S. Kellar and 
George Graff, Jr., operating the Broadway Studios, 
Inc., the New York Melody Corporation, and the 
World Music Publishing Corporation, with using the 
mails to defraud. Judge Howe decided that there 
is no law to prevent any one from making a bad 
bargain, and that there was no evidence to prove 
that the defendants had made any mis-statements. 

Julian Street and Wilbur Daniel Steele have tied 
for first honors in the O. Henry Memorial prize 
contest, conducted by the Society of Arts and 
Sciences. Mr. Street gets five hundred dollars for 
his story, “Mr. Bisbee’s Princess.” Mr. Steele gets 
no money award, because he has won the prize in 
two previous years. Second prize of two hundred 
and fifty dollars is awarded to Wythe Williams 
for his story, “Splendid with Sword,” and third 
prize of one hundred dollars to Mary Austin for 
her story, “Papago Wedding.” 

The professor of English literature in Edinburgh 
Univeristy has awarded the James Tait Black Me 
morial Prizes for 1924 to Rev. W. Wilson, author of 
“The House of Airlie,’ and to E. M. Forster, for 
his novel “A Passage to India.” 

Henry Holt bequeathed to the Authors’ Club, 
New York, his psychical research library, with a 
fund of $1,000, the interest from which is to be 
used in keeping the library up to date. The value 
of Mr. Holt’s estate is given as “more than $10,000,” 
but his widow is to have $12,000 a year for life 
and his six children are to receive annuities of 
$7,500 a year for those unmarried, and $10,000 a 
year, with $2,000 additional for the oldest child and 
$1,000 for each other child, 
married. 


Persons having letters written by the late Geo. W. 
Cable are asked to lend them to his daughter, Mrs 
Henry Wolf Bikle, 324 South Twenty-first street, 
Philadelphia, Penn., who is preparing a collection 
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for publication. Any letters so lent will be promptly 
returned. 


Paxton Hibben, 422 West Twenty-second street, 
New York, would be glad to learn the names and 
addresses of persons possessing letters or other docu- 
ments belonging to Theodore Tilton, who was at 
one time editor of the Independent and the Golden 
Age, and who wrote several books. 


The offices of Henry Holt & Co. are now on the 
seventh floor of the One Park Avenue Building, 
New York. 


The new publishing house, William Morrow & 
Co., Inc., has offices at 303 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 

The publishing firm of Albert and Charles Boni 
has removed to 66 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Applications for examination of candidates for 
the Government position of editor of scientfic pub- 
lications will be received by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, at Washington, until April 20. The entrance 
salary is $3,000 a year, which may be raised in 
regular course to a maximum of $3,600 a year. 
Promotions to higher grades may be made as vacan- 
cies occur. The duties are to analyze the content of 
scientific and technical manuscripts; to determine 
the accuracy of the data given and the conclusions 
drawn; to suggest ways and means of improving 
the presentation from a literary standpoint and of 
strengthening the publication from a scientific stand- 
point; and to scrutinize the typographical details 
of printing form and style. Competitors will be 
rated on practical tests in editing, and education and 
experience. 


George V. Hobart died at Cumberland, Maryland, 
January 31, aged fifty-nine. 
Helen Archibald Clarke died in Boston February 8. 


Henry Holt died in New York February 13, 
aged eighty-six. 

Walter Herries Pollock died at his Hampshire 
residence, in England, February 21, aged seventy-six. 

Miss Marietta Holley (“Josiah Allen’s Wife”) died 
at her farm home near Pierrepont Manor, N. Y., 
March 1, aged eighty years. 


Sir Sidney Lee died in London March 3, aged 
sixty-six. 
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